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DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND THE 
JUDICIARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1953 


THURSDAY, MARCH 27, 1952 


United Stares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 
F-82, the Capitol, Hon. Pat McCarran (chairman of the subeom- 
mittee) presiding. 
Present. Senators MeCarran, McClellan, Ferguson, and McCarthy. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
LoYALTY Security PrRoGRAM 


STATEMENTS OF CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDER SECRE- 
TARY, DEPARTMENT OF STATE; CONRAD E. SNOW, CHAIRMAN, 
LOYALTY-SECURITY BOARD, DEPARTMENT OF STATE; SAM 
BOYKIN, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF SECURITY AND CONSULAR 
AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE; DONALD NICHOLSON, CHIEF, 
DIVISION OF SECURITY, DEPARTMENT OF STATE; AND EDWARD 
B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 


Senator McCarran. The committee will come to order, please. 
Senator McCarthy, do you want to go ahead with some questions ¢ 
Senator McCartuy. Yes, Mr, Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. All right, go ahead. 


STATEMENT REGARDING PRESIDENTIAL DIRECTIVE 


Mr. Humensine. If I may interrupt, I would like to say, Senator 
McCarthy, at the outset that you have asked me several times about 
the Executive order of the President and the letter that referred to it. 
I do not mean to be tardy on that, but, as you know, the President has 
been in Key West with most of his official family. They will be back, 
I am told, tomorrow; and I have asked for a meeting with them 
tomorrow afternoon, that is, with the staff of the President, to discuss 
this matter and this authority that Senator McCarthy put up to me. 

I do not want to appear not to have been going after it, but my 
hands have been tied because the President and his immediate sta 
have been out of town and there has not been anyone here to take the 
matter up with. 
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It was not the sort of thing that I could get cleared up by letters. 
At any rate, by the time letters had gone back and forth, the staff 
would have been back here anyhow. 

Senator McCarran. About that briefing business Senator Mc- 
Carthy asked about the other day, you said that you would give us 
a transcript. 

Mr. Humetsinz. We did bring transcripts up on some of those 
meetings. 

There is one thing that while I do not want to talk about it off the 
record, I would just like to privately talk about for a moment. 

(Discussion off the record. 

Senator McCarran. All right, back on the record. 


STATUS OF THE BRUNAUER CASE 


Senator McCarruy. What has happened to the Brunauer case? 

Mr. Humetstne. Miss Brunauer is still suspended. Her case is still 
under consideration. 

m Senator McCartuy. Before the State Department Loyalty Security 
oard ? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes, sir. It is before the State Department Loy- 
alty Security Board. 

Senator McCartuy. Let me see, it has been there now for nearly 
a year? 

Mr. Hume sine. Not quite, but it has been there for a considerable 
period of time. 

Senator McCartuy. Why is it that it takes that long, Mr. Snow? 

Mr. Snow. It is not before the Board. It is in process in the Depart- 
ment but not before the Board. 

Mr. Humetsrine. That is a case in process. 

Senator McCarran. What is that now, what case is that? 

Senator McCarruy. It is the case of Esther Brunauer. 

Senator McCarran. And what did you say about the case being in 
process ¢ 

Mr. Humetstne. It is a case in process in the Department of State. 

Senator McCarran. It must be in one of these channels, is it not? 

Mr. Humetsrine. Yes, it is in the loyalty security channel. The 
case has not been resolved yet. She is on a suspended basis. 

Senator McCarrny. And the case has not gotten to the Board as 
yet? 

Mr. Humersrne. It has not gotten to the Review Board. 

Senator McCarty. I am not speaking of the Review Board. Has 
it gotten to Mr. Snow’s Board ? 

r. Humetsrne. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCartuy. You said it was not there. 

Mr. Humetstne. It is a case in process. That is the sort of thing, 
that is the type of question on which I am having a meeting with the 
White House tomorrow to see how much we can talk about the various 
steps in these cases. 

Senator McCarruy. Can you tell us whether the case is before Mr. 
Stone’s Board now ¢ 
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Mr. Humetsine. I will have to wait until after tomorrow to—— 

Senator McCarran. Well, Mr. Snow is here, and he ought to know. 

Mr. Humetsine. It is a question, Senator, of whether he has the 
authority to speak on that. That is the type of question that arises as 
to a case in process. 

According to rule 45 of the central board, if a case is in process, as 
I understand it, a question on that case is supposed to be referred to 
Mr. Bingham’s Board, and he gives that answer. If it is a finished 
case, then we have the authority to talk about it. 

Senator McCarruy. I am not asking you anything about the case 
except that I want to know whether it is before Mr. Snow’s Board or 
whether it is before Mr. Bingham’s Board, where it is in the channel. 

Mr. Home sine. The only thing that we are authorized, as I under- 
stand it, to say at the present time on a case such as that is that that 
person is in loyalty ee channels of the Department. She is on a 
suspended basis, pending final adjudication of the case. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Humelsine, you are asking for a very siz- 
able amount of money to run this operation of yours. When there is 
a case that has been pending for about a year, a very serious case, 
unless we can know what has Sennen to those cases, one it has taken 
so long, I know that I for one am going to have great difficulty in 
trying to decide to give you money, and I assume some of the other 
members of the committee feel likewise. 

You told us the other day that you could give us the status of any 
case. 


MEMORANDUM CITED 


Mr. Humetsine. No. Under Rule 45—— 

Where is rule 45. I will read that to you. 

Senator McCarran. Who makes this regulation you speak of? 

Mr. Houmetsrne. It is a regulation laid down by the Loyalty Re- 
view Board, Senator. 

Senator McCarran. The Loyalty Review Board? 

Mr. Hume sine. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. It does not stem from the Executive order? 

Mr. Hume stne. It stems from the Executive order of the Presi- 
dent, and it is a rule promulgated under that by the Board. Those 
rules are given to us as part of the program. 

This is Memorandum No. 45 put out by the United States Civil 
Service Commission, and it says: 

Information which may be furnished by Government agencies with regard 
to loyalty matters under Executive Order 9835. 

The information on loyalty matters under Executive Order 9835 that may 


be furnished by authority of this memorandum is to be furnished only in re- 
sponse to inquiries made in writing. 


CONGRESSIONAL INQUIRIES 


All written inquiries from Members of the Congress relative to the status of 
pending loyalty cases shall be referred to the Loyalty Review Board for reply, 
together with an index to the proceedings taken by the employing organization, 
and shall not be answered directly by the employing organization. In its reply 
to the Loyalty Review Board, it will give an index to the proceedings taken 
and which may be taken in the usual course of adjudication. 

Written inquiries from Members of the Congress relative to completed cases 
are to be answered directly by the employing organization. In its reply the 
employing organization shall give only an index to the proceedings taken. In 
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all cases the information furnished must be confined to the steps of the case 
and is not to divulge any information relating to the substance of the case or 
confidential reports, records, or investigations. 

Now, that is a pending loyalty case, according to this, and this is the 
rule laid down by the Civil Service Commission. 

Senator McCarruy. Is it your thought that the Civil Service Com- 
mission’s Board supersedes the authority of Congress, that the Civil 
Service Commission can order you not to give us information when 
we order you to give it to us and that you must obey them ¢ 

Mr. Humetstne. I must obey the memorandum that is laid down 
for handling this procedure. 

Senator McCarran. Carlisle, listening to that as you have read it, 
it looks to me as though the guns are stacked against Congress. 

Mr. Hume sine. No, sir. 

Senator McCarrny. Are aimed at Congress. 

Mr. Hume sine. No, sir, Senator, I do not think so. 

Senator Fereuson. May I say that the Chair is exactly right. When 
you people want to put something in the newspapers or make a speech, 
you have no difficulty doing that at all. You do not have to consult 
anybody. Mr. Acheson or the Chairman of the Board can make a 
speech or get out a press release or anything else. But when it comes 
to Congress, the books are closed. Now, that is the fact. 

Mr. Humerstne. For instance, Senator, a question was put to me 
by Senator McCarthy. Now, I am not refusing to answer Senator 
McCarthy’s question. What I am saying to Senator McCarthy and 
what I did say to Senator McCarthy, I think, is this: He asked about 
a particular case. I said that that was a pending case. 

Senator McCartuy. So that the Senator will know it, my pending 
question is simply a question of why it has taken about a year to get 
the Brunauer case to the State Department Loyalty Security Board. 
I think the witness should be ordered to tell us and should give us that 
information, Mr. Chairman. 

Carlisle, you understand that—— 

Mr. Hume sine. May I interrupt to say 

Senator McCarrny. Listen to me until I get through, please. You 
understand that you are asking us for money to run this program. 

Mr. Humetsrne. I understand that. 

Senator McCarruy. As I say, I am going to have difficulty trying 
to pass this appropriation unless I know how efficient or inefficient 
your organization is. 

Now, we are not asking you for facts about the Brunauer case ex- 
cepting that we are trying to find out why it takes a vear to even get 
the procedure started in this very serious loyalty case. Now, if you 
do not tell us that, as far as I am concerned, I am going to vote to cut 
off the funds. We must know these facts. 

Senator McCarran. Senator McCarthy—this is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hume sine. On this particular case, in line with your inquiry, 
I cannot give you an answer at the moment. What I will do is go 
back and take the request up, as I am going to do with every request 
that vou make in line with this authority, and I am going to try to 
give you everything that we can give you. 

Now, I may not be able to give it to you at the moment, but then 
you can interrogate me further tomorrow on this particular thing 
when I come back. 
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LENGTH OF TIME REQUIRED TO PROCESS CASE 


Senator McCarruy. Let me ask you this: Do you have many other 
cases that are pending over a year, cases of suspension ? 

Mr. HumensrNe. Mrs. Brunauer has been suspended. She has 
been suspended and her case is actively under consideration. 

Senator Frreuson. What channel is she in? 

Mr. Humetstne. She is in the loyalty channel. She is on a sus- 
pended basis. She does not have access to anything, and she will 
stay on that basis until her case is decided. 

Senator Frrauson. Is she working ? 

Mr. Hume sine. No, sir; she is not working. She is suspended. 
She is outside of the Department. 

Senator McCarruy. What is the longest time it takes to process 
one of these cases in the State Department ? 

Mr. Humersine. Well, it took the Service case, as you may recall, 
because it was in and out, about 5 years. Additional information 
comes in and you want additional facts or you have an additional in- 
vestigation made in the case. 

In the Brunauer case, she is certainly not constituting any risk 
to the State Department, in my opinion, now, because she is_sus- 
pended. 

Senator McCarruy. Is there anything to the suspicion on the 
part of some that you hold some of these cases indefinitely after sus- 
pension because the Review Board cannot get them until you get 
through with them? In other words, if you hold the Brunauer case 
indefinitely, the Review Board never can see it, can they ? 

Mr. Humetsine. The Review Board cannot post audit, but the Re- 
view Board could and has the authority at any time, as I understand 
it, to take the case out of our hands and handle it themselves. 

Senator McCarruy. Has that ever been done? 

Mr. Humetstne. Yes, sir; it has been done in two cases. 

Senator McCarruy. In what cases ? 

Mr. Humensine. They took the Service case and one other case. 
two cases. 

Senator Ferguson. Before you were through with them ? 

Mr. Humetstne. No, sir; after they had been sent over to them. 

Senator Ferauson. Why do you not answer the Senator’s question ? 

Senator McCartuy. Why do you not try to answer my question? It 
is like pulling teeth. I should not have to ask several questions, in 
order to get the truth. I asked you whether the Review Board had 
ever taken a case away from you. 

Mr. Humerstne. They have in that sense. 

Senator McCarruy. Now, you heard my question. 

Mr. Humenstnet. Yes. 


FUTHER DISCUSSION ON BRUNAUER CASE 


Senator McCarruy. You said the Brunauer case was pending. 

Mr. Houmetsine. That is right. 

Senator McCartry. Was being processed. 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. My question was: Can the Review Board get 
this case until you finish it ? 
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You see, there is a serious suspicion on the part of some—will you 
listen to me? 


Mr. Humetstne. Yes. 

Senator McCarrny. There is a suspicion on the part of some, in- 
cluding myself, that you hold some of these cases indefinitely and 
wait until you get through and make a decision, knowing that the 
Review Board never does come over and pick up a case until you 
have finished with it. You said they could do that, and I asked you 
to name one case in which they have done it. You said the Service 
case. 

Mr. Humetsrne. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. But in answer to Senator Ferguson’s question, 
you said that you had finished the Service case. 

Mr. Humetsrne. It was over there for post auditing. But as I 
understand rule 14 of the Board, they can take jurisdiction of a case 
at any time. 

Senator McCartuy. Do you know of a single case where they have 
ever done that? 

Mr. Houmexsine. They have not taken jurisdiction in a case up to 
this time until it has gone to them for post audit. In two cases, after 
it has gone to them for post audit, they have taken jurisdiction. Those 
were the Service case and one other. 

Senator McCarran. Now, right there let me interject a question. 
During all of this period the person named by the Senator from Wis- 
consin has been under suspension ? 

Mr. Humetsrne. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. She has been in the loyalty channel under 
suspension for about a year, something like that; is that right? 

Mr. Humetsrne. I will have to get the date, but that is about it. 

Senator McCarran. Why is it that while you thought there was 
oo for suspending her she has not been removed through the chan- 
nel? 


MCCARRAN RIDER NOT INVOKED 


Why did you not use the so-called McCarran rider and get rid of 
her? 


Saaare Fercvuson. That is the thing, Carlisle, I cannot under- 
stand. 

Mr. Hume sine. Senator, because we try to determine in this par- 
ticular process, in fairness to the individual, whether we shall get 
rid of them or not get rid of them based on a careful study of all 
of the evidence and all of the allegations, and so forth. 

Senator McCarran. That should not take a year. 

Mr. Hume sre. Sir? 

Senator McCarran. It could not take a year. You have suspended 
her. You say that she is out of employment; that she is out of the 
Department. Now, she has not been in the Department for a year. 
You are certainly gathering up any more evidence there may be dur- 
ing that year, more evidence than you had when you suspended her. 
You could with the same degree of propriety dismiss her under the 
McCarran rider and be through with her. 

Senator Frercuson. Along the same line, your board has already 
decided in the loyalty channel that there was sufficient evidence to 
suspend her. 
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Mr. Hume sine. There was. 

Senator Fereuson. You are absolutely defying the McCarran rider. 

Mr. Humexsine. We suspended her on the basis that until we 
cleared or found against the individual we were going to put her on 
a suspended basis so that she would not constitute any risk to the De- 
partment, and she is on that basis. 


POSSIBLE STATE DEPARTMENT ATTITUDE 


Senator Fercuson. Let me put something on this record that I 
think is wrong with the State Department. 

At the present moment they are using three instincts of three ani- 
mals. First they use the instinct of the opossum. When anybody 
raises the question of communism or fellow travelers, as far as the 
State Department is concerned, they just die. They do not move at 
all, just like the opossum does when a dog comes up to him. 

The next proposition is that they use the instinct of porcupine. 
They put up their quills and say that you cannot see the files; you 
cannot see anything. When you mention fellow travelers or anything 
else, the old porcupine quills come up. 

Then, just as soon as the committee gets down into those quills and 
touches the flesh, you use the trait and the instinct of the skunk. 
There is no doubt about it. Then you spray all over so as to destroy 
anything that has been said about it. 

laarit think, personally, that that is the wrong attitude. 

I was surprised the other day to find that the chairman of the board 
went out and made a speech and used the word “McCarthyism.” I was 
not only surprised but I was disappointed in finding that in a speech. 
You did not define it. You used it as a smear word, and that is why 
I placed upon the record this morning what I think about the State 
Department. I think they are using the instincts of three animals 
instead of human beings. 

I know that self-discipline is one of the hardest things in the world, 
but certainly if we are going to have government we must have self- 
discipline. 

Now, the other day, Carlisle, you could not find the memorandum 
that was given to Ear] Browder as the policy of the State Department 
that he printed in the daily record. You could not find that impor- 
tant memorandum in the State Department. 

Now, if you cannot find that kind of a memorandum in relation 
to communism—and that was a policy on communism in the Far 
East—how are you going to find the services ? 

I will tell you frankly that I have come to the conclusion that you 
just have that kind of resistance. The minute anybody says there is 
something wrong in the State Department, everybody in the State De- 
partment—and i am not accusing you personally—everybody either 
performs the act of the opossum, the porcupine, or the skunk, depend- 
ing upon how it touches them. 

Now, those are harsh charges, but I have to say them to you be- 
cause I have sat over here in the Internal Security Committee and 
I just cannot fathom the attitude of the State Department in relation 
tocommunism. I just cannot fathom it. 

1 cannot fathom what happened here in relation, for instance, to 
this Brunauer case where there is sufficient evidence before the board 
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to say that she ought to be suspended. They find against her, and 
then you do not use an act that we have given you, the McCarran rider. 

James Byrnes, Secretary of State, asked for that. He wanted it. 
fle said they could not go on without it, and yet here it has not been 
used. ‘The chairman of this committee saw fit to get that through 
the Congress. 

I am just hoping that somehow—I really hope and pray that some- 
how the State Department is going to take the step of giving the 
people the facts. 

To this day they have never had the facts in relation to Alger Hiss, 
not to this day. Now, why did not the State Department, after the 
conviction of Alger Hiss, give the people all of the facts in relation 
to the eonduct and the activities of Alger Hiss? No; they closed 
right up like the opossum. 

I tell you that this is a very serious charge and it is a very serious 
thing in relation to this great Department, ‘the State Department. I 
hope that you are going ‘to carry this back and see that something is 
done about it. 

Mr. Hume sine. Senator, I do not think that in fairness to the De- 
partment of State you can make that charge solely against the Depart- 
ment of State. If you want to make that charge, vou have to make 
that charge 

Senator Fercuson. It is in every Department. 

Mr. Humetrsine. You have to make that charge against all of the 
other Government programs, because we are operating a program 
which is laid down under an Executive order in which all of these 
Departments participate. 

Now, the Department of State does not run its program any diffier- 
ently from any other department of the Government. 

Senator Frereuson. Carlisle, this is truae—— 

Mr. Humerstne. The tendency is to refer to the Department of 
State when you want to criticize a program such as this. You ought 
to criticize it in a broad sense, because we are not operating an inde- 
pendent program. We are operating a program under a regulation 
and a procedure laid down by the administration. They say that this 
is the way you ought to run this program, and then we do that. 

Senator Frravson. Carlisle, I have criticized another department. 

Mr. Humerstne. Another thing I want to say to the Senator is this: 
As far as information is concerned, every bit of information that we 
get on any individual, all of that material that we have, we make avail- 
able to the Federal Bureau of Investigation. We do not try to hide 
information inside the State Department about an individual. I mean 
that everything that we have, anything that we hear about an indivi- 
dual, we make available tothe FBI. If the FBI has anything, they 
make that available to us. 

Now, the President in his order has said that there are two things to 
consider in this particular program. The first thing is to consider the 
welfare of the Government and the welfare of this Nation. That is 
primary. 

Senator Fercuson. That is first, is it not? 

Mr. Hume sine. That is first. But he said that in doing that in 
the way this program is laid down, do not lose sight of the individual. 

As I understand it, you do not keep an individual in the Depart- 
ment if he is a bad person, but you do not summarily get rid of him 
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until you have had an opportunity under this program to find out 
whether he is in fact an undesirable person or not. 

Now, that is the way the program is laid down. 

Senator Frercuson. But, Carlisle, here is the point. 


DISCUSSION OF MCCARRAN RIDER 


Senator McCarran. Let me interrupt you right there. Let me go 
back to the history of this rider that bears my name. 

Secretary Byrnes came before this committee and asked for some- 
thing of that kind and we drafted it for him. 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator McCarran. We gave it to him, and it was given to him for 
the very purpose of meeting the conditions that you talk about now. 

Senator Ferguson. You did not have to smear a person. 

Mr. Hume sine. Senator, after that particular rider was secured— 
and I am not arguing against the rider. I think the rider is a good 
thing. I am not criticizing the rider but what happened after Secre- 
tary Byrnes secured the i was that in 1947 the President, by Ex- 
ecutive order, laid down this program. 

He set up under the Civil Service Commission a Review Board, and 
we got our instructions as to the way we were to run this particular 
program. 

Senator McCarran. But he did not interfere with that rider. 

Mr. Humensine. He did not interfere with that rider, because that 
rider is made law each year by the Congress. 

Senator McCarran. Yes, and he signed it. 

Mr. Humesine. But, as I understand it, we are told by executive 
branch that we are to run the program under this particular procedure. 

Senator Fereéuson. But you do not run it— 

He is, under the Constitution, required to execute the law, and the 
law gives you that rider. Now, does he say, “Do not use that rider”? 


DEPARTMENT PROCEDURE 


Mr. Hume sine. That is a problem that I think, in fairness to the 
Department— 

f the committee does not like this particular procedure, the way 
this loyalty program operates under this Executive order, well then, 
in fairness to the Department, I think that that is something you have 
to take up with the administration. 

Senator Fercuson. We have taken it up. We passed the McCarran 
rider. 

Senator McCartrny. Let me say this also: There are some things you 
cannot blame the President for. 

Mr. Hume sine. I am not blaming the President for anything. 

Senator McCartuy. Do not interrupt me when I am talking, please. 
We do not interrupt you. That is a little courtesy. So when I start 
to ask you a question, will you wait until I get through, please. 

You cannot blame the President for your interpretation of that 
order. For example, you cannot blame the President for this: At 
page 9 of the Review Board hearings, the Secretary of the Review 
Board says: “Oh, you are talking about the State Department. The 
State Department is taking the attitude that they are to clear the 
employee and not to protect the Government.” 
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Now, you are not doing that under a Presidential order. The Presi- 
dent has not directed you to do that. 

Every otlier department operating under the same order has done 
a much better job getting rid of their disloyal people. Up until the 
time this memorandum was prepared, you had not teena a single per- 
son disloyal. The department with the next worst record was the 
Commerce Department. They found over 6 percent of their cases 
disloyal. 


MINUTES OF LOYALTY REVIEW BOARD 


So now when you say you are blaming the President for this be- 
cause you are operating under his order, I am sure you do not mean 
to say that the President would approve what we find again on page 
8. There Clark of the Loyalty Review Board says: 

What are you going to do when the attorney that is presenting the charges 
acts as though he were attorney for the employee? I read a hundred pages of 
a State Department record where the three members of the Board were acting 
as attorneys for the employee. 

Now, do not blame the President for that. Am TI right? 

Mr. Humetsine. Can I answer now? 

Senator McCarruy. I wish you would. 

Mr. Humetsine. I am not blaming the President for anything. I 
want to make it clear that in none of my remarks do I think I was 
saying that I blamed the President. 

What I said and what I think I have said and what I meant to say 
was that we were operating this ee under an Executive order 
of the President. I did not blame him for it. I said that that is 
the way the program is set up, that is, under an Executive order, and 
that we are following the procedures laid down under that Executive 
order. 

Now, in the second part—you are obviously reading from notes. 

Senator McCarruy. Minutes. 

Mr. Humetstine. Minutes of the Loyalty Review Board. Of course, 
1 was under the impression that those notes of meetings of the Loyalty 
Review Board were supposed to be confidential notes. Obviously they 
are not. 

Now, there are certain things in there which are stated which I do 
not agree with. I do not think that that is right. What they say, I 
think, is not correct. 

Now, as far as your third remark which you made is concerned, 
and that is that the State Department’s record is the poorest record 
of all of the departments operating under this program, I do not sub- 
scribe to that. We are not running this thing on the basis of a statis- 
tical record. What we are trying to do is to run an honest, straight- 
forward program. And you cannot say that because a certain depart- 
ment did this or that that the State Department is bad. What the 
State Department is doing is trying to run a program that will make 
the State Department a safe place from Communist penetration. 

Senator McCarruy. Carlisle, would you say that the Review Board 
is a fairly good judge of whether you run the worst program? They 
are the Board that examines all of your cases. They do not have to 
examine them in secret as we do here. In other words, would you not 
think that in view of the information available to the Review Board 
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that they might be the best judge of whether you are actually running 
the worst program in the Department of any department? 

Mr. Houmetsine. Well, here is something that I would like to ask. 

Senator McCarruy. Let me ask you another question in connection 
with that, if I may, before you answer. 

Here are the words—let me see who is speaking. It is the Chairman 
of the Board. 

Senator Frrcuson. By the way, might I just interrupt long enough 
to ask whether or not these minutes have ever been denied by the 
State Department ? 

Mr. Humetsine. I have never commented on the minutes. 

Senator Fercuson. Has the Loyalty Board ever denied that they 
are the minutes? 

Mr. Hume sinr. I think that that is something that ought to be 
taken up with the Central Review Board. 

Senator Frrcuson. Has the State Department ? 

Mr. Humetsine. I do not know. I have never been asked. 

Senator Frercuson. Are the minutes open to your board ? 

Mr. Snow. We have never seen them. . 

Senator Frreuson. Are they open to you? 

Mr. Snow. Not as far as I know. I have never seen them. 

Senator McCarran. They must be open. The Senator is reading 
from them. 

Senator McCarruy. Let me answer the Senator’s question as to 
whether these were denied being accurate. 

The Civil Service Commission admits the accuracy of these minutes. 
In fact, they have been searching trying to find out how the Members 
of Congress get the minutes. Off the record, let me say this. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Now, back on the record, let me read this to you in connection with 
my question. Here is what the Board says about your Department : 

I think it is fair to say that the State Department, as you know, has the worst 
record of any department in the action of its loyalty board. 

Now, would not you say that the Review Board is perhaps the best 
authority we can find on this subject? 

Mr. Humetsrne. All right, Senator, let us take that. I think that 
this is important. You contend that the Central Board said that the 
State Department is the worst board and has the poorest record. 

Now, if your answer means to imply that we have the worst record 
because we have not found as many cases disloyal as other boards, in 
that case then our record in a statistical sense would be the worst 
record. 

But let me point a very important fact here which I think is being 
overlooked. 

Senator McCarruy. That is what they say. They are not talking 
about percentages, your percentage record. They are speaking about 
your entire record. 

Mr. Hume.sinr. Let us talk about the entire record. 

Now, this Review Board has absolute authority in the loyalty field. 
Under regulation 14, which I can read to you and which is their own 
regulation, they can take jurisdiction in a case. They can affirm what 
we do or they can say that what we do is wrong. They can take 
a pape | in the case. They can take the case entirely out of our 
iands and handle it themselves. 
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Senator Ferevson. But, Carlisle, can they get the Brunauer case? 
It isa year old. How can they get it today? 

Mr. Hvumetsine. I will siphaln that, if I may. 

Senator Ferevson. Do that. 


FUNCTION OF CENTRAL REVIEW BOARD 


Mr. Humenstne. They audit. That is why this thing is set up. 
They post-audit under the old and the new standard, and they have 
post audited 435 of our cases. They have disagreed with us in ex- 
actly 1 case out of those 435. 

Senator McCartuy. What do you mean by “disagreed” ¢ 

Mr. Humetsine. They have disagreed to the extent that they have 
reversed us in one case, the Service case. 

Senator McCarruy. Let us get the Chair and Senator Ferguson 
fully informed on this. See if this is not correct : 

Under Richardson the Board took the position that it had no right 
to reverse what you had done, that all they could do would be to send 
the case back to you. When Senator Bingham took over, he took the 
position that he has the right to reverse what you have done. 

Now, when you say that they have disagreed with you in only one 
case, Why do you not tell the Senators that they have sent a sizable 
number of cases back to you saying that they were not satisfied with 
those cases and that you must re-do them? 

Now, there are many of those cases in which you have allowed the 
employee to resign. To be truthful you must give us the whole pic- 
ture. You cannot say that they have disagreed with you in only one 
case when you have a very sizable number in which the Review 
Board, even the Richardson Board—and I emphasize the word 
“even” —even that Board sent a sizable number of cases back to you, 
Mr. Snow, -and said that they were not satisfied with those cases. 


CASES RETURNED BY LOYALTY REVIEW BOARD 


Senator Ferguson. Can you get the number of the cases that were 
sent back ? 

Mr. Hume sine. Seventeen cases have been sent back. 

I will correct my statement to this extent: That the Central Board 
has only disagreed with the State Department—out of 435 post- 
audits they have only disagreed once in the final adjudication of a 
case, and that one case is the Service case where they reversed us. 

They notified us, and that very day we got rid of Mr. Service. 
There was no hesitation. We got rid of him. 

Now, you say that they have not had any authority. Well, they have 
had the authority, Senator. Here, if I may, I will read this to you. 


POSITION OF BOARD UNDER CHAIRMAN RICHARDSON 


Senator McCarrny. First let me ask you this: Will you tell the 
committee whether or not this is true, that while Richardson was 
Chairman of the Board, the Board took the position that when they 
were dissatisfied with what vou had done they would send the case 
back to you, and that is what they did in each case. Seventeen times 
they sent the case back to you. They took the position they could not 
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reverse you, but that they could send it back and say, “Do it over.” 
Is not that correct ? 

Mr. Humetsine. Well, Senator 

Senator McCarruy. Is that not correct ¢ 

Mr. HuMELsINe. It is correct to this extent: That the Board 

I do not know whether the Richardson Board took that position. 
You say that they did, so let us accept your statement as factual. 

Senator McCarruy. Do you know that they ever took any posi- 
tion, Carlisle? 

Mr. Humensine. I do not know, because they handle it for the 
whole Government, and I cannot be sure. 

Now, I do not think that in handling the number of cases that they 
do that it is unusual at all to have 17 cases sent back from a post 
audit and for them to say, “We want certain things cleared up—— 

Senator McCarruy. Let me ask you this 

Mr. Humetstrne. —We do not think that you have covered this point 
or that point or some other phase of it adequately.” 

Senator McCarrny. Why do you not do this? After all, you have 
been telling the pappe and you have been telling this committee that 
they have only disagreed with you in one case. Now, if I had not 
been able to pull out of you the fact that they have disagreed with you 
on 17 other cases, we would never have heard that. 

Mr. Hume sine. I am talking about the final adjudication of the 
nase. 











THE FIERST CASE 


Senator McCarruy. Let us take the Fierst case. ‘That case was 
sent back to you once or twice. They said, “We are completely dis- 
satisfied.” 

Mr. Humetsine. In that case—— 

Senator McCarruy. Wait a minute. In some cases they have asked 
you to impanel a different board. And then when you cleared them 
the saci or the third time, am not I not correct in saying that the 
Richardson Board said, “We have no further authority.” Is not that 
the practice they followed ? 

Mr. Humetsrne. Not that I know of. 

Senator McCarrny. Allright, pardon me. Go ahead. 

Mr. Humetsine. I do not know about that. 


Here isa momorandum, Memorandum No. 47, dated August 31, 1949. 
It states : 


The Board or an executive committee of the Board, or any duly constituted panel 
of the Board, shall have the right, in its discretion, to call up for review any 
determination or decision made by any department or agency loyalty board or 
regional loyalty board, or any head of an employing department or agency, even 
though no appeal has been taken. Any such review shall be made by a panel 
of the Board, and the panel, whether or not a hearing has been held in the case, 
may affirm the determination or decision, or remand the case with appropriate 
instructions to the agency or regional loyalty board concerned for hearing or for 
such further action or procedure as the panel may determine. 

In exceptional cases, if in the judgment of the panel public interest requires it, 
the panel may hold a new hearing in the case and after such hearing affirm or 
reverse the determination or decision. 


Now, that is the rule and the regulation of the Board. 

Senator McCarrny. That is exactly what I said. 

Mr. Humetsrine. That is dated August 31, 1949. 
95515—52 
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Senator McCarry. That is exactly what I said in pointing out to 
the committee that when you make no decision, when you merely hold 
a case indefinitely, under that rule the Review Board cannot take the 
case. 

AmIcorrectinthat? ‘Will you hand that tome? 

Mr. Humetstine. Yes; hereitis. You are not correct, sir. 

Senator McCarrnuy. Will you hand that to me? 

Mr. Humetstne. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarrny. It states that the— 

Board or an executive committee of the Board, or a duly constituted panel 
of the Board shall have the right, in its discretion, to call up for review and 
determination or decision made by apy department or agency loyalty board 
or regional loyalty board * = 

In other words, it can call up for review any determination or 
decision. 

Now, what you have been doing in some of these cases is that you 
have been ohetinn to make a decision. You suspend the person, 
and then you just do nothing at all, in that way denying the Review 
Board the right to get that case. 

Now, in that connection let me ask zoe this: Do you know of any 
case that is pending longer than the Brunauer case on suspension ? 

Mr. Humensrne. No. 


THE HALDORE HANSON CASE 


Senator McCarruy. Let me tell you of one, the case of Haldore 
Hanson. He has been suspended now for over 2 years, and you have 
made no decision; is that not right? 

Mr. Humetstne. What I would have to do when you mention 
the Haldore Hanson case is to check that in just exactly the same 
way as I said I would check the Brunauer case for you. 

Senator McCarruy. No; this is for you, Carlisle. I asked you the 
question: Do you have a single case pending on suspension longer 
than the Brunauer case, and you said “No.” 

Mr. Humetstng. I said that I knew of none. 

Senator McCarruy. No; you said “No,” and unless you have—~— 

Mr. Humersine. All right, I will correct that, Senator, to this 
extent because I am operating here from memory and trying to give 
you a frank answer. If you are going to hold me on that basis, | 
will qualify that and say that I do not think so. I think the oldest 
one is the Brunauer case. 


THE LOREN CASE 


Senator McCarruy. Now, I will tell you about the Loren case. 
Will you have one of your men call up the Department and find 
out how long that case has been pending ? 

Senator Fereuson. Would not Mr. Snow know that? 

Mr. Humetsine. The same thing applies there. He has named a 
case, and I do not know whether that case falls under the category 
of a case in process or a completed case. 

Senator Frerevuson. Was that case in the loyalty channel ? 

Mr. Humetstne. It is in the loyalty channel. 

Senator McCarruy. Will you call up and find out what it falls 
under. I think the committee should know. I think the committee 
should know why some cases are pending for 2 years and 214 years. 
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Mr. Houmerstne. I will give you the type of report that I am able 
to when I next come up here on those particular cases. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION ON HANSON CASE 


Senator McCarruy. May I ask you about the Haldore Hanson 
case ¢ 

Senator Fercuson. Was he ever suspended ? 

Senator McCartuy. Hanson has never been suspended. 

Mr. Humetsine. I think, Senator, that the cases you have mentioned 
are all on the list that you have given me, are they not ? 

Senator McCartny. That is right. 

Mr. Hume sine. That is the group that I told you I would go back 
and get all the information on, that I would consult the terms of this 
regulation 45 and that I would come back up here to discuss those par- 
ticular cases with you. I think that in fairness to my own position 
I should be allowed to do that, because I do not want to try to operate 
from memory on a thing of this type. 

Senator McCartry. foul like to ask Mr. Snow about the Hanson 
case, and I will stick to the public evidence on Hanson for the time 
being. See if I am correct in this: 

The sworn testimony is that Haldore Hanson was a member of the 
Communist Party. That testimony was taken before the old Tydings 
committee. It was the testimony of Louis Budenz. 

There is an admission on Hanson’s part, a public admission that he 
was arrested in China with a bunch of Communists, the Communist 
Youth Corps. Do you follow me? 

You have the public admission that he was arrested in China with a 
young Communist corps. You have a book which he wrote in which 
he extols the virtues of Communists and praises them to the skies. You 
have his public admission that while in China the Communists—this is 
his public admission—while in China the Communists helped him 
smuggle his films and other material out of China. 

With that evidence, could you. tell the committee how your Board 
could possibly clear Haldore Hanson. 

Mr. Snow. I am afraid, Senator, I cannot discuss the individual 
case with you. 

Senator McCarran. What is your answer, please. I cannot hear 
you. 

Mr. Snow. I am afraid, Mr. Chairman, that I cannot discuss any 
individual cases because of the prohibition under which I labor. 

Mr. Humetstne. He is under the same prohibition that I am. 

Senator McCarrny. Mr. Snow, let us take Mr. X. Let us take an 
imaginary man, Mr, X. Let us assume that he comes before your 
Board, an let us assume that you have this sworn testimony. 

Senator Feravuson. One moment. Did we not discuss the Service 
case the other day? 

Mr. Snow. I was relieved of the prohibition under the Service case. 

Senator McCarran. Why? 

Mr. Humexsine. The Service case was published in the Tydings 
report, and the rationales in the Service case were published. The 
Service case is practically a public-record case. All of that informa- 
tion is out. The hearings that were held were printed in the Tydings 
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report. The Service case is under a different category from most of 
the other cases because of that. 

Senator Frercuson. Why did you release the Service case and not 
the Hanson case? 

Mr. Humetstne. Well, I think Mr. Service released the hearings 
himself. 

Senator Fercuson. Well, you do not say that that is possible. 

Mr. Humetsine. He has a copy of it. 


TRANSCRIPT OF HEARINGS IN POSSESSION OF HANSON 





Senator Frreuson. Does Hanson have a copy of his hearings? 

Mr. Humetsrne. Yes; Hanson has a copy of that. 

Senator McCarran. Do you mean a copy of the evidence in the case a 

Mr. Humetstne. No; not the evidence at the hearing. q 

Senator Ferevson. A copy of what? 

Mr. Hume sine. He had a copy of the transcript of the hearing. 
That was the hearing he had. 

Senator Frereuson. Then he had the evidence. 

Mr. Humetsine. He has the transcript. He listened to his hear- 
ing. It is provided for under the procedure that the person at the 
hearing gets a copy of the transcript of the hearing, that is, the person 
who appears there. 

Senator Frereuson. But they say they are not allowed to disclose 
it either. 

Mr. Humetsine. They say that? 

Senator Fercuson. That is what Vincent said. 

Mr. Borxrn. They should not disclose it, but Service did disclose 
it. 

Senator McCarran. I cannot hear you, please. 

Mr. Borxrn. I say that they should not disclose it. I am not sure 
on the point, but I think the regulations require them not to disclose 
it. But there is no way of controlling that. If a person is out of 
employment, he can release the transcript if he so desires, presumably. 

Senator Frereuson. Well then, our security committee can get the 
evidence. We can subpena these people and get the evidence. 

Mr. Boyrxrn. I will have to check on that. 

Senator Fercuson. Is that right, Mr. Snow? 

Mr. Snow. No, sir. There is a distinction to be made between the 
FBI files and the transcript of the hearing. The FBI files have never 
been disclosed in any case. 

Mr. Humetstne. That is not what the Senator is referring to. 

Senator Ferauson. I am talking about the hearings. 

Mr. Snow. A copy of the transcript of the hearing is given to the 
party. As far as I know, no restriction is placed on the party as to 
what he can do with it. 

Senator Fercuson. Then we could get it. 

Mr. Humensrne. I would think you possibly could. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Snow, you have been using a term—— 

Senator Fereuson. Unless he were to use the fifth amendment stat- 
ing that it might tend to incriminate him. Then he could refuse. 

Mr. Humetsine. You have had more experience with that, Senator, 
than we have had. 
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USE OF TERM “MCCARTHYISM” 


Senator McCarruy. Mr. Snow, you have been using a term which 
was coined by Owen Lattimore and first published by the Daily 
Worker and constantly used by the Daily Worker. The term is 
“McCarthyism.” I would like to get your definition of that term. 

Mr. Snow. At this precise point I dislike answering your question, 
but I will have to do it in view of the fact that you “have asked me. 
It is the making of public statements that are not based on facts. 

Senator McCarruy. All right. 

Senator Frereuson. And you claimed that you had facts indicat- 
ing that Senator McCarthy’s statements are not based on facts? 

‘Mr. Snow. You are correct, Senator. 


SPEECH BY MR. SNOW 


Senator Frretson. And you made a speech on that and titled your 
speech “McCarthyism, * did you? 

Mr. Snow. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Where did you get the right to revile a Mem- 
ber of the Senate of the United States? Where did you get that 
authority ¢ 

Mr. Snow. I am a citizen of the United States and I am engaged in 
public office. 

Senator McCarran. You are engaged in public office. 

Mr. Snow. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. That is right. You ought to be out of that of- 
fice. That is another correction, too. 

Mr. Snow. When Senators make on the public platform statements 
which impugn the operation of my public office, 1 have a right to re- 
ply to them. 

Senator McCarruy. All right. 

Senator McCarran. Publicly ? 

Mr. Snow. Publicly. 

Senator Frrcuson. But you are not allowed to do it in the com- 
mittees. 

Mr. Snow. I am doing it right now. 

Senator Frrcuson. Then we are going to ask for the proof that these 
statements by Senator McCarthy were false. and we want your proof. 
We do not want the conclusion, now. You say you are entitled to do 
it. Let us have the proof. 

Mr. Snow. All right. 

Senator Fercuson, Let us have the Hanson file to prove that what 
he said about Hanson is untrue. Let us have the file on Service. Let 
us have the file on Davies. 

Mr. Snow. I did not mention any of those cases in public. 

Senator McCarran. But you have mentioned all of them. 

Senator Ferguson. You mentioned all of them. 

Mr. Snow. If you want me to tell you what I referred to as false 
statements of his in public, I will be glad to do so. 

Senator Ferauson. We want the Hanson case to prove that what he 


said about Hanson was false. 


Mr. Snow. I never said that what he said about Hanson was false. 
I have never referred to the Hanson case in a public address. 
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Senator McCarran. You make a blanket statement and say that 
what Senator McCarthy says is false from beginning to end. You 
call it McCarthyism. You are the one who gave the name McCarthy- 
ism in a public speech entitled, “McCarthyism and the Loyalty-Se- 
curity Pr in the State Department,” and you blanketed every- 
think that he said as being false. Now, will you prove to us that they 
are false. 

Senator McCarruy. First tell me, No. 1, who prepared the speech 
a No. 2, who prepared the memorandum from which you are 
reading. 

Mr. Rvcw. I prepared the speech and this is a copy of my speech. 

Senator Fercuson. What speech are you referring to? 

Mr. Snow. The speech which I have in front of me was made at the 
Harvard Club on November 17, 1951, and at the Federal Club on 
February 11, 1952. 

Senator Frercuson. Is it the same speech? 

Mr. Snow. They are identical. 

Senator McCarrny. Is that the same speech as the one you gave on 
October 25, 1951? 

Mr. Snow. Yes, sir. 


SERVICE STATUS OF WITNESS 


Senator Fercuson. Are you at the present a general in the United 
States Army ! 

Mr. Snow. In the Reserve Corps; yes. 

Senator Frreuson. You are on the Reserve Corps? 

Mr. Snow. Yes, sir. I have a 5-year commission which expires 
next July. , 

Senator Ferevson. Do you receive any pay or remuneration as a 
general ¢ 

Mr. Snow. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Are you on retirement? 

Mr. Snow. I am in the Reserve Corps. 

Senator McCarran. Do you mean that you were speaking as an 
individual in this case. 

Mr. Snow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. Then why did the Department of State print and 
pay for the printing of your individual speeches? 

Mr. Snow. You will have to ask the Department of State. 

Senator Frrcuson. Well, I am asking you. 

Mr. Snow. I did not print it. 


SPEECH RELEASED BY STATE DEPARTMENT 


Senator Fercuson. The speech was released by the Department of 
State and not by you individually. It states at the top, “For the 
press, caution, future release,” and it is dated February 11, and bears 
the number 109. 

Mr. Snow. You will have to ask the Public Relations people of the 
Department of State. 

enator Ferauson. Did you give them a copy? 

Mr. Snow. Yes, sir. They asked for a copy. 

Senator Frrevson. Did they know you were going to make a 
speech ? 
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Mr. Snow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Were you on the public payroll when you made 
the speech ¢ 

Mr. Snow. Well, I was not paid for making the speech, but I am 
on the public payroll. 

Senator Fereuson. When did you make the speech of February 11, 
1952? 

Mr. Snow. When did I make it? 

Senator Frrauson. Yes. 

Mr. Snow. On that day. 

Senator Frercuson. At 6:15? 

Mr. Snow. I think so. It was an evening speech. 

Senator McCarran. Were you an employee of the State Depart 
ment at that time? 

Mr. Snow. Yes, sir. ; 

Senator McCarran. Drawing a salary / 

Mr. Snow. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And your speech was published by the State 
Department ? 

Mr. Snow. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And printed by the State Department ? 

Mr. Snow. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And circulated by the State Department ? 

Mr. Snow. Yes, sir. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SPEECH 


Senator Fercuson. Did you circulate it to the press personally ? 
Mr. Humersine. May I interject ? 
Senator McCarruy. Let Mr. Snow talk. 
Senator Fercuson. Did you circulate it individually ? 
ae Snow. I have sent copies out to people who have asked for 
them. 
Senator Frrcuson. When was this speech prepared ? 
Mr. Snow. Shortly before I delivered it. 
Senator Frercuson. Was it prepared out of the files of the State 
Department ? 
ane Snow. Well, with information that I derived from my public 
office. 
Senator Ferauson. Yes, and that is the only information you 
lave ? 
Mr. Snow. That is right. 
Senator Ferevson. What right do you have to use that for per- 
sonal matters ? 
Mr. Snow. It was not a personal matter. It was a public matter. 
Senator Frrcuson. You told me it was a personal matter and that 
you were not speaking as a public official. 
_Senator McCarran. He said he was speaking as a private American 
citizen. 
Senator Frercuson. Yes. 
Mr. Snow. I cannot help when I make a speech using the informa- 
tion that is in my possession. 
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Senator McCarran. So that is it. You are going to use informa- 
tion that is in your possession to make a public speech, but you will 
not give it to the committee. 

Mr. Snow. I am perfectly willing to give any information to the 
committee unless I am prohibited from doing so. 

Senator Frreuson. Do you know who cleared this speech No. 109, 
dated February 11, 1952? 

Mr. Snow. Well, I do not know personally, but it was cleared in the 
Department. 

Senator Ferreuson. All right. Who printed it. Who mimeo- 
a og it? 

Mr. Snow. I do not know who mimeographed it or printed it. I 
assume the Press Relations people did. 

Senator Fercuson. And you gave it to the Public Relations people? 

Mr. Snow. Yes. 


CLEARANCE OF SPEEFCIL 


Senator Fercuson. Who did you give it to to have it cleared ? 

Mr. Snow. I think it was given to Mr. Humelsine’s office. I am 
not sure of that. 

Senator Fzrcuson. Did you ever see it? 

Mr. Hume sine. No, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. All right, who did it clear through ? 

Senator McCarran. Was your speech put out under the sanction 

of the State Department ? 

Mr. Snow. Was it put out—what was that, sir? 

Senator McCarran. Was your speech put out under the sanction 
of the State Department ? 

Mr. Snow. I was permitted to make the speech by the State Depart- 
ment. 

Senator McCarruy. Who prepared the speech ? 

Mr. Snow. I did. 

Senator McCartny. You mean you did all of the work yourself? 

Mr. Snow. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. All of the research on it ? 

Mr. Snow. Except that I relied on my own attorney, Mr. Sipes, for 
some of the figures. 

Senator McCarrny. Your own personal attorney / 

Mr. Snow. No; the Loyalty Security Board counsel. 

Senator McCarruy. Your Loyalty Security Board counsel helped 
you prepare it ? 

Mr. Snow. Yes. 

Senator Ferevson. And he was on the public payroll. 

Mr. Snow. Oh, yes. 

Senator Frrevson. He was working for the Government when you 
used him ¢ 

Mr. Snow. Certainly. So was I. 

Senator Frerauson. So were you? 

Mr. Snow. Yes. 

Senator McCarruy. Is he the only man who helped you prepare the 
speech ? 

Mr. Snow. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. How many hours did you spend on preparing 
this speech ? 
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Mr. Snow. I could not say. I stayed in on Saturday and Sunday 
fora part of it and worked on it. 

Senator McCartriy. Where did you give the speeches? 

Mr. Snow. I gave two speeches. 

Senator McCartuy. The one given at 6: 15—where was that given? 

Mr. Snow. That was given here in Washington. 

Senator Frrevson. Who typed this speech? May I get that in the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Snow. My own stenographer. 

Senator Fercuson. You mean one of the State Department stenog- 
raphers ¢ 

Mr. Snow. Certainly. 

Senator Frerauson. That was a State Department speech: was it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Snow. I have no doubt of that fact. 

Senator Frrcuson. Were you invited? Or was the State Depart- 
ment asked to allow you to come over and inake this speech ? 

Mr. Snow. No: I was invited by the Nu Beta Epsilon Legal Frater- 
nity of George Washington University to make that speech. 

Senator Ferauson. Are you a member of that fraternity ? 

Mr. Snow. No; I am not. 

Senator MoCarrny. How much time would it take off from the 
duties of the lawyer and the stenographer to help prepare the speech ? 

Mr. Snow. I do not think there was much time taken off duties. I 
worked nights and Saturday afternoon and Sunday in preparing 
for it. I do not have much'spare time during my regular hours. 

Senator MoCarruy. You say that after the speech was prepared 
you then had it cleared ? 

Mr. Snow. I do not recollect clearly, but I have an impression 
that it was cleared by somebody up in Mr. Humelsine’s office. 

Senator McCarrny. Did you get the clearance in writing? 

Mr. Snow. No, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. You did not? 

Mr. Snow. I simply gave them a copy. 

Senator McCartuy. Now, when the clearance was given, did they 
ask for any corrections in the speech ? 

Mr. Snow. I do not recollect any. 

Senator Frrcvson. May I right at this point ask that the original 
that you had cleared be sent up ‘to this committee so that we can make 
it a part of this record. It will show the name or names of those 
who cleared it. The original speech must be in existence. 

Mr. Snow. Well, I have here the copy of the speech that I used to 
speak from. 

Senator Frerevron. No: I want the one that you sent through for 
c Jears ance, 

Mr. Snow. Well, I am not sure whether I have that. 

Senator Ferevson. Well, wait. It would be in the Department; 
would it not? 

Mr. Snow. I certainly could not identify the copy. There have 
been many copies. 

Senator Fereuson. I am not asking you to identify it. The Depart- 
ment keeps the records. This speech was cleared. We want the 
original paper that was cleared and by whom it was cleared. 
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Mr. Snow. I think there is no such paper in existence. I sent 
them up a carbon copy. It was sent up informally and it was sent 
back informally without any notation or initials or anything else 
on it. 

Senator Frercuson. Just a minute. Is that the way the State De- 
partment is operated ? 

Mr. Snow. That is the way they cleared my speech. 

Senator Fercvuson. Who did you give it to? 

Mr. Snow. That I cannot recall. I think I had Mr. Sipes take it up 
to Mr. Humelsine’s office. 

Senator Fercuson. Mr. Humelsine says that he did not see it. 

Mr. Snow. Apparently he did not. 

Mr. Hume tsrne. I personally did not see it. 

Senator Frercuson. Is Mr. Sipes here? 

Mr. Snow. No. 

Mr. Humerstne. I will find out, if I can—I do not know the cir- 
cumstances too clearly—who cleared the speech. 

Senator Fereuson. Do you not keep these speeches that are cleared ? 

Mr. Humetstne. Do we keep the speeches that are cleared? 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. Can a man make a speech in the State 
Department that is not cleared ? 

Mr. Hume srne. I think that in the case of policy speeches we do. 

Senator Fer@uson. This is a policy speech; is it not? 

Mr. Humetsine. If it is a speech having to do with foreign policy, 
it is cleared and a copy is kept in the files. I would not regard this 
as a policy speech. ’ 

What I understand occurred is that this legal fraternity asked 
General Snow to appear and make a talk. He agreed to, and he pre- 
pared a speech. As I understand it, it was as a private citizen that he 
went out and made that speech. I believe the reason that it happened 
to be mimeographed, and so forth, is that we serve the Washington 
press corps, and we mimeographed that speech, I would say, to satisfy 
the needs of the press corps. They wanted a copy of what Mr. Snow 
was going to talk about that night. 

Senator McCarran. And that was prepared while he was an em- 
ployee of the State Department ? 

Mr. Humetstine. Yes, sir; it was. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF TERM “MCCARTHYISM” 


Senator McCartuy. And on State Department time. It was typed 
on State Department time. It was cleared through your office, so he 
says, and the whole affair was done by the authority of the State 
Department. What is more, you say it is not on policy. What were 
you establishing when you established the word “McCarthyism”? 
Was that policy or was it just a play word? 

Mr. Humetsine. Senator, I may be wrong on this, sir. I do not 
believe that this gentleman established that. I think he picked up and 
used an expression that had already been established by someone else. 

Senator McCarran. He gave emphasis to it from the State Depart- 
ment; did he not? 

Mr. Humetsine. Well, I will have to—— 
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Senator Fercuson. It is on the top of the release. The title is 
“McCarthyism and the Loyalty-Security Program in the State De- 
partment.” 

Mr. Hume sine. General Snow will answer that. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION ON DISTRIBUTION OF SPEECH 


Senator McCarruy. What is the distribution of that speech? 

Mr. Humetsine. I would not guess, Senator, that there was any 
distribution on that. I think it was probably given to Mr. McDer- 
mott, who made it available to the press. 

Senator McCarrny. I can tell you something about the distribution 
because some of the weekly papers in Wisconsin got it. I would like 
to know whether you sent it to all of the weeklies and dailies. 

Mr. Humetste. I will find out. While we are talking about dis- 
tribution—and I am being completely frank about this—Mr. Mc- 
Dermott did distribute it to the press. 

Senator McCarrny. I am curious to know whether this was sent to 
all of the dailies and weeklies. If so, the 10,000 copies or so would cost 
a lot in terms of postage. I am just wondering how much money 
was spent by the Department and what funds that came from. 

Mr. Houmetstine. I will find out, sir. 

See p. 978. 
nator McCarrny. Mr. Snow, when you gave this speech, I assume 
you were trying to give your listeners the truth? 

Mr. Snow. That is right. 

Senator McCarrny. And did you think you were giving them the 
truth? 

Mr. Snow. Yes, sir. 

ALGER HISS CASE 


Senator McCarrny. You talk about Hiss and Coplon. You say 
(reading) : 

Both worked in absolute secrecy. Their best friends were ignorant of their 
acts. Neither would have been employed by the Government for a day after their 
acts were discovered. 

Now, were you not aware of the fact that Chambers had given the 
facts on Hiss as early as 1939; that in 1943 the FBI sent a complete 
report to the State Department on Alger Hiss; that in 1946 the FBI 
brought it up to date and gave the State Department another complete 
report on him? Were you aware of that when you said in this speech ? 

Mr. Snow. I think so. 

Senator McCartuy. You think so? 

Mr. Snow. Yes. 

Senator McCarruy. In other words, you were aware of the fact that 
Hiss had been exposed ? 

Mr. Snow. Yes. 

Senator McCartruy. As a Communist? 

Mr. Snow. Yes. I assumed that he was a Communist spy. 

Senator McCarruy. Do you 

Senator Ferauson. Wait a moment. Did you know the State De- 
partment knew? 

Mr. Snow. I knew nothing about what the State Department knew. 

Senator Fercuson. Why did you say that neither would have been 
employed and neither would have been there ? 
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Mr. Snow. I was talking in the present. tense in the State Depart- 
ment, the time during which I have served. I know that, if Hiss had 
been known to be a Communist spy at the present time, he would have 
been outside the State Department. 

Senator Fereuson. All right. Here is what you said—and you say 
this isa fact: “Hiss worked in absolute secrecy.” Now, is that a fact / 

Mr. Snow. Yes, as far as I know. 

Senator Frrcuson. Now, wait a minute. You know different than 
that. If you had searched the records which you had in the State De- 
partment, you would have found that there was a report coming down 
from Canada of a description of Hiss which did not apply to anybody 
else but Hiss, and the FBI told you that it applied to Hiss; that he 
was part of the spy ring. 

Mr. Snow. Well, this does not affect the truth of the statement. 

Senator Fercuson. He was not working in secrecy because the FBI 
knew and the people in the State Department know. I personally 
was approached to put the Hiss case in my committee, and I started 
to work on the facts. I conferred with a member of the State Depart- 
ment, and he told me about the memorandum in the State Department 
showing that the State Department knew about Hiss’ activities. 

Mr. Snow. Well, obviously, he was discovered at some time, but 
that does not make it false to say that he—— 

Senator Fercuson. You say he worked with absolute secrecy. 

Mr. Snow. I think he did. 

Senator Fercuson. But the State Department knew about it. 

Mr. Snow. I do not know anything about what the State Depart- 
ment knew. 

Senator Fereuson. Then, why did vou make the statement that he 
was working in absolute secrecy / 

Mr. Snow. I got my impression from the press, and I still think 
it is true. 

Senator Fercuson. No; you had the files. 

Mr. Snow. No; I did not have the files. 

Senator Fercuson. Why did you not have them / 

Mr. Humetsine. Because the Hiss case has never been under this 
particular program. Hiss left the Department—— 

Senator Fereuson. But why could he not have gotten the files before 
lhe made the speech ¢ 

Mr. Humerstne. Because he would have access to no files except the 
files relating toa case before the Board. 

Senator McCarran. All right. Now, if the speech was approved 
Ly the State Department before he made it, which is the understand- 
ing that I have, vou knew or somebody in the State Department knew 
what was in those files, and in letting that statement go out you knew 
it was a false statement. 

Senator Freravson. He did not work in absolute secrecy. The FBI 
knew about it. 

Mr. Snow. Because a secret operation is discovered by the FBI does 
not make it any less a secret operation. 

Senator Frreuson. No; wait a minute. You were referring to Hiss’ 
work as being done in absolute secrecy. You were telling the Ameri- 
can public that the State Department did not know about Hiss’ 
activities. 
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Mr. Snow. You are quite wrong, sir. 

Senator Frerevson. Well, I am not wrong. 1 read your language. 

Mr. Snow. Well, you are interpreting my language. What I in- 
tended to say was 

Senator Fereuson. You said that he worked in absolute secrecy, 
which would mean to anybody 

Mr. Snow. Every spy works in absolute secrecy so far as he knows. 
If he is discovered, that is something else again. 

Senator Frrevson. But you could have searched the records and 
found that the State Department knew about it. That is what I 
said previously. Never has the State Department told the truth about 
the Alger Hiss case. 

Mr. Snow. I do not know anything about it. 

Senator Fereuson. I would wager you money, if we were allowed 
to wager, that the files are not in the State Department in relation 
to Hiss. 

Mr. Snow. I know nothing about that. 

Senator Fereuson. And they will never be made known to the pub- 
lic, no matter who becomes Secretary of State. 

Mr. Snow. I know nothing about the Hiss case except what I saw 
in the press. 

Senator Frreuson. I know what has happened to some of the files. 
1 know that in the case where Frederick Vanderbilt Field made appli- 
cation for an officer’s appointment in the United States Army, there 
is not anything in the files except his medical examination. The only 
thing that would not disclose whether or not he was a Communist 
isthere. That is the only thing that was left in the file, and that was 
presented to the committee. 

Mr. Humelsine is right when he says that his Department is not the 
only department. 

Senator McCarruy. You say here that neither would have been 
employed, meaning Hiss or Coplon, by the Government for a day 
after their acts were discovered. 

Mr. Snow. That was intended to refer to the present time and not 
to the time when Hiss was actually working for the Department. 

Senator McCarruy. You say: 








Neither would have been employed by the Government for a day after their 
acts were discovered, 

Let me read the entire sentence to see what you did mean. 

You say: 

The Hiss case and the case of Judith Coplon in the Department of Justice has 
done more harm in terms of public confidence than any harm Hiss or Coplon 
ever did in the delivery of classified papers. 

Now, by that you mean that the exposure of them did the damage 
rather than their spying? 

Mr. Snow. No, sir. What I meant by that was that the damage 
which they did by being traitors to their country had done more 
damage. 

Senator McCartuy. Senator Ferguson, I think we have different 
speeches. 

Senator Frerevson. I know we have different speeches. 

Mr. Snow. Shall I reply to that question 

Senator McCartrny. Please do. 
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Mr. Snow. The emphasis which I intended to make in that original 
meena I think we are referring to the same speech, the first 
speech—— 

Senator McCarruy. The speech of October 25, 1951. 

Mr. Snow. That is right. 

What I meant to emphasize was the infinite damage that both Hiss 
and sone did by being traitors to their country. That is what I 
intended to emphasize, that the infinite damage which they did by 
becoming traitors to their country was greater than the damage they 
could have done by being spies. 

Senator McCarran. That is just the converse of what you say. 

Mr. Snow. No. 

Senator McCarruy. Let me read again what you say: 

The Hiss case and the case of Judith Coplon in the Department of Justice 
have done more harm in terms of public confidence than any harm Hiss or 
Coplon ever did in the delivery of classified papers. 

Senator McCarran. That is the converse of what you are saying. 

Senator McCarrny. Let me finish this. At another point you are 
criticizing McCarthy’s publicly exposing people. Then you go on 
to say that the damage in the Hiss and Coplon cases was experienced 
in terms of public confidence. Is it not clear that what you were 
saying there was that the harm was done by the public exposure of 
Hiss and Coplon rather than by their spying activities? 

Mr. Snow. That was the wrong interpretation of what I intended to 
say. I must admit, Senator, that the language that I used must have 
been subject to misinterpretation because it was misinterpreted not 
only by you, sir, but by the public. 

Senator McCarran. Anyone would construe it the way the Senator 
is construing it. A 6-year old child would. 

Mr. Snow. A reading of the sentence gives the index of what I 
meant— . 

If there are any secret Communists—Communists who join no Communist fronts 
and speak no Communist sentiments—of course, I cannot say, for they are not 
known. 

Then I went on to say that the Hiss case and the case of Judith 
Coplon in the Department of Justice did more harm in terms of 
salle confidence, because by the mere fact that they existed and be- 
trayed their country, they have shattered public confidence in the de- 
partments in which they worked. 

Senator McCarruy. Were you not there clearly objecting to their 
public exposure ? 

Mr. Snow. No,sir. Ihad nosuch intention. 

Senator McCarruy. Would you not think that the normal person 
would so interpret that ? 

Mr. Snow. I am afraid that the normal person might because it 
has so been interpreted. 

Senator McCarruy. Let me ask you another question. You say 
that neither would have been employed by the Government for a day 
after the acts were discovered. As a normal individual, would I not 
understand you to say that the acts had not been discovered, since if 
their acts had been discovered they would not have been employed ? 
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Mr. Snow. That is your interpretation. Of course, as I said in the 
opening sentence in that paragraph— 

I can speak only for the Department of State and for the period 1947 to the 
present. 


That is supposed to limit all of what follows. 


QUESTION OF SPEAKING FOR OR RELATING TO STATE DEPARTMENT 


Senator McCarran. You state there that you are speaking for the 
Department of State. 

Mr. Snow. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Frerauson. You told us that as an American citizen you 
hada right to make this speech. 

Mr. Snow. That is right. 

Senator Frrcuson. But here you say you speak only for the De- 
partment of State. 

Mr. Snow. Do I not have the right as an American citizen to speak 
for the Department for which I work ? 

Senator Fereuson. You know you do not. 

Senator McCarran. You say that you are speaking as an official of 
the Department of State ¢ 

Mr. Snow. I do not want to get confused with the issue that yen 
have just raised. 

Senator McCarran. You told your peop]e—- 

Mr. Snow. I was saying that I was speaking about the Depa: t- 
ment of State. 

Senator Frereuson. That isnot what yousay. Yousay: 


I speak only for the Department of State and for the period 1947 to the present. 


Mr. Snow. That is right. The word “for” in both cases has the 
same implication. I was not speaking for the Department of State 
in any different sense than I was speaking for the period 1947 to date. 
Senator Frrcuson. Now, wait a minute. You are a lawyer; are you 
not ¢ 

Mr. Snow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you use words in their proper meaning? 

Mr. Snow. I try to. 

Senator Frrcuson. Now, when you say that you speak for the De- 
paren of State, you are the spokesman for the Department of 
State ? 

Mr. Snow. I might be so construed. What I meant there was— 
when I said that I speak for the Department of State, in that particu- 
lar case I meant that I was speaking about the Department of State 
and about the period 1947 to the present. The word “for” there-—— 

Senator Fercuson. I am not speaking about the period. You say 
tl vr you are speaking for the Department of State for a certain period 
of time. 

_ Snow. I am speaking in relation to the Department of State 
only, 

Senator Fereuson. That is not what you said. 

Senator McCarran. That is not what you said. 


Mr. Snow. I said “for,’ but what I meant was “with relation 
to.” 
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Senator McCarran. And this speech was evidently censored, passed 
upon, and approved before you gave it? 

Mr. Snow. I think it was; yes, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. Now, Mr. Snow, when you said that neither 
would have been employed by the Government for a single day after 
their acts were discovered 

Mr. Snow. I was speaking for the period 1947 to the present. 

Senator McCarrny. Oh, you mean that if Hiss had been employed 
in the Government in 1947, if you had had the facts at that time, 
the facts which his employers had at the time he was hired, you would 
have seen that he was kicked out ? 

Mr. Snow. That is right. 

Senator McCarruy. In other words, you feel that when Acheson, 
having all of the facts on Iliss in 1946, recommended Hiss to head 
the San Francisco Conference, kept him in the State Department, 
he was doing something which you certainly would not have done? 

Mr. Snow. I do not know that he had the facts of course, Senator. 
I do not know about that. 

Senator McCarruy. Do you not know from the newspapers that 
it was public information that Hiss was exposed as early as 1939, by 
Chambers and by Berle, who went to the Secretary of State and gave 
the Secretary the information. Are you aware of that now? 

Mr. Snow. I do not know anything about that, Senator. 





FACTS IN HISS CASE 


Senator McCarruy. Let me give you the facts, then, in view of the 
fact that you are heading this loyalty program. 

Assume that it is a fact that in 1939 Chambers gave the facts to 
Under Secretary Berle. Assume that—— 

Mr. Humelsine, if you please, I wish you would not write any notes 
while I am questioning Mr. Snow. Let him concentrate. If you are 
going to write them write them to yourself, [ wish you would not put 
a piece of paper in front of Mr. Snow and start wr iting instructions to 
him, if you please. 

Now, let me get back to my question. If you want to say some- 
thing, I would suggest | you say it on the record. 

Senator McCarran. Are you doing that? 

Mr. Humetsrne. Sir? 

Senator McCarran. Are you doing that? 

Mr. Hume sine. I was going to write him a note; yes, sir. 

Mr. Snow. I do not need any notes. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Snow, assume that Whittaker Chambers 
gave the information to Adolph Berle, who was then in the State De- 
partment. Assume that Berle gave the information to Dean Acheson. 
That is the sworn testimony. 

Assume that the FBI sent over a report on Alger Hiss to the State 
Department in late 1943 or early 1944 or thereabouts, so that the in- 
formation was known to the Department. Would you say that it 
was improper to have kept Hiss on as he was kept on, assuming those 
facts to be true ? 

Mr. Snow. Yes, if you add the assumption that the Secretary be- 
lieved the reports. 

Senator McCarran. If you add the assumption of what? 
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Senator Frreuson. Well now, Mr. Snow 

Senator McCarran. Let me hear that again. 

(The reporter read the statement as follows: “Yes, if you add the 
assumption that the Secretary believed the reports.” ) 

Senator Frrauson, I cannot understand that. 

Senator McCarran. Well, that certainly is some answer. 

Senator Ferguson. What was there to disbelieve in the reports that 
came from his own FBI? 

Mr. Snow. I do not know. 

Senator Fereuson. Well then, why did you put it that way ? 

Mr. Snow. Because that is the way I wanted to put it. 

Senator McCartuy. The reports were true; were they not? You 
know that; do you not ¢ 

Mr. Snow. I know that what reports were true / 

Senator Frrauson. Was there any evidence at that time that they 
were not true ¢ 

Mr. Snow. I do not know except that the Secretary was apparently 
well acquainted with Mr. Hiss, and he may have relied on his own 
acquaintanceship. 

Senator McCarruy. Then, if as you say he did not believe the re- 
ports, he made a very serious mistake ? 

Mr. Snow. Yes, he did. + 

Senator McCartuy. And that was very damaging to the American 
people ? 

Mr. Snow. Undoubtedly. 

Senator McCarruy. You say in this speech— 

This is MeCarthyism—the making of baseless accusations regarding the 
loyalty and integrity of public officers and employees by a person who is himself 
in high publie office and who uses his office at one and the same time as a 
platform from which to shout his accusations and as a screen to protect himself 
from action for defamation. 

Now, will you give me the names of those against whom baseless 
accusations were made and the baseless accusations. 

Mr. Snow. Well, I would have to refer to the Department files. 


QUESTION OF BASELESS ACCUSATIONS 


Senator McCartruy. Can you name one of the individuals against 
whom McCarthy has made baseless accusations ¢ 

Let me first explain this: If you were merely a citizen or a Con- 
gressman doing this, that would be one thing. But being head of the 
loyalty program of the State Department, we can assume that you have 
had access to all of the files of the individuals whom I have named and 
that you must know the individuals to whom you are referring. 

I want you to name some of the individuals against whom I made 
baseless accusations. 

Mr. Humetstne. May I make a statement? 

Mr. Snow. Let me reply in my own way. 

Mr. Humetstne. May I make a statement ? 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 

Mr. Humetstne. What I wanted to write in the note to General 
Snow and what I wanted to make clear to General Snow is that he 
is not in charge of the loyalty program. He is running the Loyalty 
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Board of the State Department. I just want. to make sure of that 
particular fact. 

Senator McCartnuy. I stand corrected, and I ask that the sentence 
where I said he is head of the loyalty program be corrected to show 
that he is head of the Loyalty Board. 

Mr. Snow. Now, to answer your question, Senator, on February 9, 
1950—— 

Senator McCarrny. Now, I want you to give me the names. 

Mr. Snow. If you please, I would like to answer in my own way. 

Senator McCarran. Answer the question. 

Senator McCarrny. I want you to give me the names. 

Senator McCarran. Give him the names. 

Mr. Snow.I should have to refer to the 57 names which you fur- 
nished as individuals who you said were either card-carrying Com- 
munists or certainly loyal to the Communist Party. I do not have 
the names of those 57 individuals in mind and I cannot give them to 

rou. 
. Senator McCarrny. Now, let us take No. 57. Can you give me the 
name of even one that you referred to when you made the speech ? 

Mr. Snow. I have them in the list of the 57 when I made the speech, 
but I do not have that with me. 

Senator McCarran. Wait a minute. I-want to go back to the basic 
question. He has asked you to name one of the individuals whom he 
has made baseless accusations against. 

Mr. Snow. I will be very glad to do that if you will let me get the 
list of 57. 

Senator McCarruy. At this time you cannot think of a single in- 
dividual against whom I have made baseless accusations. 

Mr. Snow. I probably could recall some of the 57, but I am not 
going to try. 

Senator McCarrny. At this time—— 

Mr. Humetstne. I do not even know if there was a list of 57. 

Senator McCarrny. At this time, are you aware of a single indi- 
vidual against whom I made baseless accusations? Sitting here today, 
are you-aware of a single individual against whom I made baseless 
charges ? 

Mr. Snow. Yes, sir. You alleged that all of those 57 were Com- 
munists, card-carrying Communists. 

Senator McCarrny. One at a time. Can you think of one of the 
57 against whom the charge is false? You say that we cannot take 
the 57 generally and discuss them if I did make the wrong charge. 

Mr. Snow. I cannot discuss individual cases under the prohibition 
I labor under. 

Senator McCarruy. What is that? 

Mr. Snow. I cannot discuss individual cases because of the pro- 
hibition under which I labor. 

Senator McCarrny. Oh, you can discuss baseless charges. 

Mr. Snow. Well, I should have to discuss the individual cases. 


QUESTION OF 57 CARD-CARRYING PARTY MEMBERS 


Senator McCarrny. All right, let me ask you this: I have made 
the statement, as you say, and correctly so, that either there were 57 
individuals who were card-carrying members of the party—I do not 
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remember for sure whether I used the term “members of the party,” or 
“loyal to the party” or “doing the work of the party”—who were pres- 
ently in the State Department or had been in the State Department. 

Now, you tell us that 54 disloyal cases were allowed to resign under 
investigation and that three other individuals had been found to be 
disloyal or are in the process of appeal. That, by a strange coinci- 
dence makes 57, does it not? 

Mr. Snow. Unfortunately, they are not the same individuals. 

Senator McCarran. Wait a minute, I wish you would answer the 
question, I think we can get along better if you do. 

It was a strange coincidence that the number was 57? Will you 
answer the question ? 

Mr. Snow. It must be a strange coincidence. The answer is “No, 
they are not the same individuals.” 

Senator McCartuy. I did not ask you whether they were the same 
individuals. I said that there were 57 disloyal people, and you said 
that there had been baseless accusations made. 

Mr. Snow. Yes. 

Senator McCarruy. I now say that 54 people under charges of dis- 
loyalty were allowed to resign and three others have been found to be 
disloyal and their cases are on appeal. That does make 57, does it not ¢ 

Mr. Snow. Oh, yes. 

Senator McCarrny. And that makes 57 people who were certainly 
seriously suspected of being disloyal or you would not have filed 
charges against them; is that right? 

Mr. Snow. I do not know asa matter of fact that there were charges 
filed against 57. 

Senator McCarruy. Well, you know that they were being inves- 
tigated ¢ 

Mr. Snow. I know that. 

Mr. Humetsine. There were some 800. 

Mr. Snow. The Security Division had mentioned that 54 people 
had resigned, but I did not know that charges had been filed against 
them. The board does not know that. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the chairman’s 
attention to the statements made by this witness. I think you should 
be sworn now, 

I want to call attention to the statement that the witness just made, 
end I think you should be sworn. 

He made the statement a minute ago that the 57 individuals whose 
names you had were not the same as the 57 who either resigned or 
were found disloyal. 

Now, he has made the statement, and the Chair can have it read 
back if the Chair desires to have that done. 

Now he says, “I do not know who the 54 were. I do not know what 
their names were.” 

Now, either you are lying, Mr. Snow, when you said that you did 
not know who they were, or you were lying to us when you said they 
were different from the 57 that McCarthy names. You cannot be 
telling the truth at both times. Does not that follow as the night 
follows the day ? 

Mr. Snow. No, it does not. 

Senator McCarrnuy. Now, you tell us you do not have the names of 
the 54. 
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Mr. Snow. Which 54 are you talking about now? Are you talking 
about the 54 that resigned ? 

Senator McCarruy. I am talking about the 54 who resigned when 
they were under loyalty investigation. 

Mr. Snow. I have nothing to do with their resignations. 

Senator MoCarrny. You, had nothing to do with the 54? 

Mr. Snow. No. 

Senator McCarruy. You know that they were being investigated 
for disloyalty and that they were in the channel ? 

Mr. Snow. Well, I would assume so. I heard the Security Division 
say so. 

Senator McCarruy. You know you do. 

Senator MoCarran. Just a minute, please. Mr. Humelsine, do you 
want the attention. of the Chair? I did not want’ to interrupt the 
Senator in the middle of a sentence. 

Mr. Humetsrne. I just want to make the point that the Senator has 
taken two figures and added them together and has gotten a total of 
57 individuals. That list of 57 that he makes by adding 54 and 3, I 
am certain is not the list of the 57 

Sentor McCartuy. Do you want to testify now ? 

Senator McCarran. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Humetstne. That is not the 57 that you refer to. I do not 
think that is fair to General Snow because he would not know any- 
thing about the 54 who resigned when under loyalty investigation. He 
would not have anything to do with the 54 resignations. 

Senator McCarruy. Then he must not lie to us if he does not know 
anything about it. Mr. Snow just got through saying that the 54 
were not the 54 on McCarthy’s list, and now you say you could not 
possibly know. 

I am going to ask the Chair—and I will certainly understand if 
the Chair refuses to do it, as it may be establishing a precedent which 
he does not have on this committee—but I am going to ask the Chair 
to have you sworn. 

Mr. Snow. I will be very glad to be sworn. 

Senator McCartny. That may be establishing a precedent which 
the Chair does not care to establish. 

Senator McCarran. It would not be establishing a precedent. We 
have done it many times before. However, I prefer to have you go 
on, Senator, for today, until we have more members of the committee 
present. I have no objection to doing it, and I have done it before 
and I can do it again. But I would like to have more members of the 
committee present and to get their guidance. 





FURTHER DISCUSSION ON SPEECH 


Senator McCarruy. Mr. Snow, let me ask you this: Referring to 
your speech, you say— 

This is McCarthyism—the making of baseless accusations regarding the loyalty 
and integrity of public officers and employees by a person who is himself in 
high public office * * #* 

Before I ask the question, let me say that I am not concerned here 
with any name calling of McCarthy. I cannot be called any new 
names. The individual McCarthy is unimportant here. It is im- 
portant to the American people, however, to know whether or not 
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McCarthy is telling the truth and whether or not Mr. Snow is telling 
the truth when he goes out and makes a speech and says that he is 
representing the State Department. In that way we can evaluate 
what you are doing and in that way we can determine whether we 
need a thorough house cleaning in the State Department or not. 

Keep in mind-that I am not concerned about defending McCarthy 
when I ask these questions. 

Now, getting back, you say that— 
McCarthyism is the making of baseless accusations regarding the loyalty and 
integrity of public officers and employees. 

Do I understand that at this time you cannot give us the name of a 
single individual against whom I made baseless accusations ? 

Mr. Snow. I probably could try to recite from memory your list of 
57, but there is no sense in doing that since the list is available. 

Senator McCarran. Will you answer the question, please ? 

Senator McCarruy. Give me the name of one. I do not want 57. 

Senator McCarran. Answer the question, if you can, and if you 
cannot, say so. 

Mr. Humetstne. Mr. Chairman, may I say a word to the witness, 
sir? 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 

Mr. Humetsinr. What I wish you would do is answer the Senator’s 
question, and then qualify your answer afterward, if you want to. 

Senator McCarran. Sure. You can explain the answer to the 
question. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION ON HANSON CASE 


Mr. Snow. As I recall, Haldore Hanson was on that list. 

Senator McCarran. What is that? 

Mr. Snow. As I recall 

Senator McCartny. Mr. Snow says that Haldore Hanson is on that 
list. 

Mr. Snow. Now, I cannot answer questions about his case. 

Senator McCarruy. Your position is that I made baseless accusa- 
tions against Haldore Hanson. Have you ever read what I said about 
Haldore Hanson ? 

Mr. Snow. I think so, yes. 

Senator McCarruy. You have? 

Mr. Snow. Yes. 

Senator McCarrtiry. It is herein this document. Will you take that 
and tell me what in it are baseless accusations ? 

Mr. Snow. I cannot do that without discussing the individual case. 

Senator McCarrny. What? 

Mr. Snow. I cannot do that, I say, without discussing the individual 
case, 

Senator McCarran. What is that? 

Mr. Snow. I cannot discuss the case of Haldore Hanson, Mr. Chair- 
man, without going into the substance. 

Senator peCastsry. Let us forget your files. Let us assume, as 
you were saying, that you were speaking as a private citizen here. Let 
us forget your files and look at this and see if you can tell us anything 
wea is baseless on the basis of the information available to the 
public. 
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In other words, take the public information. 

Mr. Snow. I don’t know of any information available to the public. 
T know nothing about the information available to the public. 

I do know something about the files, and I cannot discuss them. 

Senator McCarran. Now, there is a peculiar situation here, Mr. 
Snow. You can go out to the public and accuse a member of the 
Congress of the United States of falsifying and you can call him by a 
certain name. You call it McCarthyism. 

Now, you come before this committee, and when you are confronted 
with the situation, you go under cover that you cannot disclose. 

Mr. Snow. The cover, Senator, is not one of my making. 

Senator McCarran. It is one that you seek, though. 

Mr. Snow. No, sir; I didn’t seek it at all. 

Senator Fercuson. If you were sued for libel, would you testify in a 
court of record ? 

Mr. Snow. I could discuss any one of these cases if I were given a 
chance to refer to my files in detail, and I would like to do it, but I 
cannot do it under the restrictions which I operate under. 

Senator Fercuson. If you were sued for libel for the publication of 
this document, would you defend on the grounds that you were not. 
permitted to answer, or would you proffer the truth ¢ 

Mr. Snow. In a court, sir? 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. You could not be sued anywhere else for 
libel. 

Mr. Snow. Well, I am unprepared to answer that question, sir. I 
do not know whether I would be protected by my superiors. 

Senator Fercuson. Well, then, are you protected here ? 

Mr. Snow. I will have to leave that to my superiors. My superiors 
have forbidden me to discuss individual cases. 

Senator Fercuson. All right. Then you would be in contempt of 
court if you were to defend yourself? 

Mr. Snow. That I do not know. 

Senator Frrcuson. Well, you are a lawyer. 

Mr. Snow. Yes, but I have not looked into that question legally. 

Senator McCarriry. Mr. Snow, here is the statement which I made 
on Haldore Hanson. Will you look at that and see if you cannot an- 
swer my question without referring to your files? In other words, see 
if there is any statement here which, in your opinion, is a baseless 
accusation. 

Mr. Snow. I could not do that, Senator: 

Senator McCarrny. Just a minute. 

Without referring to your files—you see, what we do here is that 
we refer to the testimony, we refer to his own statements; we give 
a picture of this man, what he did. 

Now, see if you cannot read this and tell me what accusations would 
appear to be baseless without any reference to your secret files. 

Mr. Snow. I am sure I could not do it without referring to my files. 

Senator McCarrny. Tell me a single statement which you cannot 
term without reference to your files—those are the baseless accusa- 
tions you are looking at. 

Mr. Snow. The only information I have about Hanson is from my 
files. I do not know him personally. The only information that I 
have about him is from my files. 

Senator Freravuson. Where is his case now ? 
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Mr. Snow. Well, I will have to leave that to Mr. Humelsine. 

Senator Frercuson. Do you not know where his case is? Is it not 
being handled through your board ¢ 

Mr. Snow. I would rather have Mr. Humelsine answer that 
question. 

Mr. Humetstine. He has no authority to disclose the status of that 
case, Senator. ‘That is one of the cases that I am going to get you 
a report on, and you will have the report. 

Senator McCartny. The Hanson case is or was before the loyalty 
board on the 13th of June 1951. 

Charges have been filed against him. 

Now, Mr. Snow, I am going to ask you to look at this and read 
one accusation—I am going to ask you to point out one accusation, 
one baseless accusation—will you read this, Mr. Snow, and tell us 
why you must refer to your files on any one of these accusations 
you are talking about? 

In other words, what accusation is not based upon secret files? 

While Mr. Snow is doing that, Mr. Humelsine, may I ask you a 
question ? 

In view of the fact that you are the head of the loyalty program 

Mr. Humersine. I am the Deputy Under Secretary of State, and 
the loyalty program 

Senator McCartny. You are running it, in effect ? 

Mr. Humetstne. I am the top responsible official in the Department, 
in the loyalty security field. 

Senator McCarruy. Let me ask you this: In view of the fact that 
Mr. Snow has publicly stated and now before the committee states, that 
the charges are baseless, he pins it down on the Hanson case and says 
that the charges against Hanson are baseless, do you think he is com- 
petent to act as chairman of the board to hear the evidence and de- 
cide whether the charges are valid, or not, keeping in mind that the 
Hanson case is now pending before Mr. Snow’s board ¢ 

Do you not think that he is disqualified from his job as the result of 
this ¢ 

Mr. Humetsine. Obviously, I think the general is competent to per- 
form the duty or I would not have him in that particular assignment. 

Senator McCarrny. Will you try to answer my question. 

Mr. Humetstnre. What is your question again ¢ 

Senator McCarruy. Let us narrow it down. When Mr. Snow says 
that the charges against Mr. Hanson are baseless, was Mr. Hanson’s 
‘ase pending before the board as of today—or it had been a short time 
ago—does-not that disqualify him from sitting on that case and de- 
termining whether or not the charges actually are baseless ¢ 

Senator McCarran. In other words, it is a preconceived conclusion. 

Senator McCarruy. Yes. 

Senator McCarran. Is that what you mean? 

Senator McCarruy. Yes. 

You are a lawyer, Mr. Humelsine. Would you not say that Mr. 
Snow is disqualified ? 

Mr. Houmetstne. I would have to look into that question further 
and give you an answer to it, Senator. I cannot on that basis give you 
an answer. 

Senator McCarrny. You mean that when a man publicly states 
that the charges against Mr. X of Communist affiliations or connec- 
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tions—when he publicly states that those charges are baseless and 
condems the man who makes them, can you now not tell us whether 
or not you think that disqualifies him from sitting on a board and 
making a decision on it? 

Mr. Humexsine. I would have to decide whether he is right, or not; 
whether the charges are baseless. 

Senator McCarruy. All right. 

Senator McCarran. He is the one who decides. He has already 
decided that they are baseless. Do you not see the position you are in? 
It is his decision. 

Mr. Humetstine. Senator, what I would have to do is to look at the 
record and see whether he is right, or not. 

Senator McCarran. No, he has already decided. 

Senator Fereuson. You see, in effect, what he says is that everything 
that Senator McCarthy has said in his speeches or on the floor about 
communism in the State Department is false. That is what it amounts 
to. 

Mr. Snow. It did not amount to that, sir. 

Senator Frerevson. You say they are baseless. You say that some- 
how it does not show that. 

Where do you say that some of the things he says are true? 

Mr. Snow. I am answering fire from both sides. 

Senator Frrcuson, Answer my question. My question is that you 
accuse him of baseless untruths, meaning that all his facts are untrue. 

Mr. Snow. I did not say that. 

Senator Frreuson. Why do you say that that is not the case? 

Mr. Snow. In my speech I made about four accusations, four or 
five accusations. One of them—and if you will permit me I will give 
you the four or five. 

Senator Frrevson. I want you to point them out. 

Mr. Snow. I am referring now to the more complete speech which 
I made later at the Harvard Club. } 

Senator Fercuson. I want your speech as of February 11. 

Mr. Snow. Well, I can do it from that; but I did not make as many 
accusations in that as I did in the other one. 

Senator McCarrny. First, can I get the answer to the Haldore 
Hanson case ? 

Pardon me, Senator, go ahead. 

Senator Frereuson. Well, you can go ahead and get your answer. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Snow, I showed you the Haldore Hanson 
case. 

Mr. Snow. Yes. 

Senator McCarruy. Containing all of the statements made about 
Haldore Hanson. 

You say that my accusations against him were baseless. And you 
also say that you cannot answer because you would be discussing your 
secret files. I have told you to forget now about secret files. 

Look at that and tell us why you need a secret file to determine 
whether a single one of those is baseless. When you arrive at an accu- 
sation which you can determine without referring to your secret files, 
will you tell us what that accusation is? 

Mr. Snow. That is not an accusation against Haldore Hanson that 
I referred to in my speech. He was on that list of 57. I assume he 
was from what you have discussed here. If he was on the list of 57, 
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it was your statement that he was a card-carrying Communist, and I 
all that that statement was false. 

e board has passed on him, and he is not a card-carrying Com- 
munist. 

Senator McCarrny. You say the board has passed on him? 

Mr. Snow. As far as I recollect. 

Mr. Humetsrine. You have no authority to discuss that. 

Mr. Snow. I am sorry. I have exceeded my authority. I cannot 
elucidate on that point. 

Senator McCarrny. Let us get these statements straight. You just 
quoted me as saying that I said he was a card-carrying Communist 
or doing the work of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Snow. No, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. Let me read what you said. Let us use your 
statement. 

Senator McCarran. I am at a loss to know why the witness is in- 
structed by the head of his Department that he cannot discuss the case 
when, as a matter of fact, he goes out with the approval of the Depart- 
ment and makes a public speech. 

Senator Frrauson. Coaliale, look at what he says in his speech. 

Senator McCarran. I am at a loss to know that. 

Senator Frrcuson. You might read what he says in his speech, Mr. 
Chairman. I will read the whole paragraph so that it is not out of 
context : 


What, then, is all the shouting about? The best and shortest answer I can 
give you is to ask you to read the article on “Demagogue McCarthy, or Weighed 
in the Balance,” that appeared in ‘Time magazine, October 22, 1951. Some say 
where there is so much smoke, there must be some fire. There is no excuse for 
mistaking dust for smoke. The dust in the present case is created by one man, 
tramping about the Nation and making, over and over again, the same baseless 
and disproved accusations, 

Now, Mr. Snow, if that is not a charge that there was no truth in 
what he said about Communists in the State Department, then what 
does it mean ? 

Mr. Snow. It does mean that there was no truth in what he said 
about the State Department. There are no known Communists in 
the State Department, and he has said over and over again that there 
are. 


WHEELING, W. VA. SPEECH 


Senator Frrauson. Now, that is not what you say here. Senator 
McCarthy did not say that they were known Communists. He said 
that they were either Communists or—what is the expression that 
you used? 

Senator McCartny. I am using his phrase—or doing the work of 
the Communist Party. 

Senator Fercuson. —or doing the work of the Communist Party. 

Mr. Snow (reading). 

On February 8, 1950, after the loyalty program had been two full years under 
way, Senator McCarthy arose at Wheeling, W. Va., to say, “I have here in my 
hand a list of 205—a list of names that were made known to the Secretary of 


State as being members of the Communist Party and who, nevertheless, are still 
working and shaping policy in the State Department. 
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Senator McCarruy. Let me interrupt you there. 

Mr. Snow. I say that that statement was false, Senator, and I say 
so today. 

Senator Frercuson. Well, read on. 

Senator McCarrny. Let me interrupt here, Homer. 

What else did you say? You say here that everything I said—— 

Mr. Snow. No; I do not say that. 

Senator Frercuson. Well, you certainly do. You say: 

The dust in the present case is created by one man, tramping about the Nation 
and making, over and over again, the same baseless and disproved accusations. 

Mr. Snow. Yes; and the accusation is that the State Department 
had 205, or what number he chose to call it, known Communists. 

Senator Frreuson. But you were talking about other speeches 
that he made. 

Mr. Snow. Yes. He made the same statement over and over again. 

Senator McCarruy. Let me interrupt the witness now. 

Mr. Snow, you are aware of the fact that the investigators for the 
Gillette-Monroney committee went to Wheeling, W. Va., and com- 
pletely disproved what you have said. 

Mr. Snow. I am not aware of that. 

Senator McCarrny. Did you not read that in the paper? 

Mr. Snow. No, sir. 

Senator McCartuy. Did you not think that before going out and 
making that statement, that you should check on matters like that? 

You are aware of the fact, Mr. Snow, are you not, that I pointed out 
in referring to the 205—listen to me now— 

I read a letter from James Byrnes to a Congressman in which 
Byrnes told about having screened 3,000 people by a good screening 
board. Byrnes said he had screened out 284 who were unfit for serv- 
ice in the State Department and said that they had only discharged 79. 

You are aware of the fact that I called on the President to call in 
the Secretary of State and find out who the 205 were and where they 
were, whether they were still in the State Department. 

You must be aware of the fact that I sent a wire to the President 
the morning after I made this speech asking him to call in .the 
Secretary and to find out where the 205 were. You were or should 
have been aware of the fact, when you made that speech, that I had 
said that I did have in my hand the names of BT who are either 
members of the Communist Party or doing their work. You should 
be aware of the fact when you are going out with the stamp of ap- 
proval of the State Department that the Gillette-Monroney com- 
mittee after an investigation at Wheeling, W. Va., stated that of the 
affidavits they had 78 of them completely disproved what you give us 
as a fact. Are you aware of that? 

Mr. Snow. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. With regard to what you gave out to the pub- 
lic as facts, speaking for the State Department? 

Senator McCarruy. Yes. 


KNOWN COMMUNISTS IN DEPARTMENT 


Senator McCarran. What I would like to know is how you knew 
that there were not 205 or whatever the number was 
Senator McCarruy. Fifty-seven. 
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Senator McCarran. That there were not 57 known Communists 
in the State Department. How did you know that? 

Mr. Snow. I know that because there has not been before my board 
from 1947 to 1951 a single known Communist. 

Senator McCarran. There might be some in the State Department 
nevertheless. 

Mr. Snow. Well, thon there would be no known Communists in the 
State Department. 

Senator McCarran. Alger Hiss did not come before your board? 

Mr. om He was out of the Department before my board was ap- 
vointed. 
Senator McCarran. All right, how about Judith Coplon? 

Mr. Snow. She was not in the State Department. 

Senator Frreuson. All right. Do you know how many Com- 
munists there are in the State Department ? 

Mr. Snow. So far as this board is aware, there are none. 

Senator McCarran. You say that there is not a single Communist 
in the State Department? 

Mr. SNow. No; no known Communists, Senator. 

Senator McCarran. You have not any? 

Mr. Snow. No known Communists there. 

Senator McCarran. You do not know that now? 

Mr. Snow. What, sir? 

a McCarran, You do not know this now, what you are just 
stating | 

Mr. Snow. I know that if there had been a known Communist in 
the State Department, the FBI would have found out about it. The 
FBI reports would come to my board, and my board would pass on 
it. 

THE POSNIAK CASE 


Senator McCarrny. Just a minute. Let us not start giving the 
FBI the blame for this. You have the Posniak case, Mr. Snow, before 
you. That case was called to your attention by me. I sent you copies 
of 12 FBI reports. I put those reports in the Congressional Record. 
Those reports show that Mr. Posniak had a constant record of Com- 
munist activities over a period of I do not know how many years. 

Your board cleared him by a split decision of 3 to 1. Finally, 
when I brought pressure so that a rehearing was called, then what 
did you do? You allowed him to resign. 

And you had before you evidence that he had been a member of 
the Communist Party. You have had before you evidence that he 
was living in the same apartment with a man known to the FBI as an 
individual who was recruiting Communist spies. That is in your file, 
Mr. Snow. 

Now, why do you tell us that no evidence has ever come before your 
board that you had a Communist in the State Department? 

Mr. Snow. I did not say that evidence never came before the board 
that there were Communists in the State Department. 

Senator McCartruy. What did you say? 

Mr. Snow. I said that we never found a Communist in the State 
Department. 
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Senator McCarrny. Oh, you never found one to be a Communist ? 

Mr. Snow. And we have all sorts of allegations. We have to pass 
on those allegations as a judicial body. 

Senator McCarrny. Now, you just got through saying that if there 
was a Communist, the FBI would notify you. 

Mr. Snow. That is right. 

Senator MoCarrny. Now, what more notification can the FBI 
give you than what they gave you in the Posniak case where there 
were 12 investigations, I eannot say. 

Mr. Swow. But I cannot discuss the Posniak case, I am sorry. I 
would have to have the file before me. 

Senator McCarran. You always come to a dead end. You come to 
the point where we cannot go further. 

Mr. Snow. That is right. 

Senator Fgreuson. All that I am asking 

Mr. Humetsrne. In fairness to the general, if I may, that is not 
his fault. It is a requirement that we have laced on him, and that, 
in turn, is a requirement of the Executive ae 

Senator Fercuson. All I am trying to find out in this cross-exami- 
nation of this witness—and I admit that it is cross-examination—is 
what are the facts. 

If what the Senator has said is then baseless, I want to know it, but 
the witness says he has to get that from the files. 

I do not think the Chairman of the Board ought to go out and say 
that they are baseless and then say that he cannot give us any proof 
that they are baseless. 

Senator McCarran. He says that he is not allowed to discuss it. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. He says in effect that he is going to draw 
the conclusion that they are baseless and that, therefore, he is supreme, 
and the State Department sent him out to say that. 

Mr. Snow. At some time during this hear ing so far today, you asked 
me to name the misstatements that Senator McCar thy made. 

Senator McCarruy. I want you to answer this question first-—— 

Mr. Snow. I had finished that answer. 

Senator McCarruy. No; you had not finished. 





FURTHER DICUSSION OF HANSON CASE 


I wonder whether the Chair will permit me—I want you to point 
out whether there is anything in that evidence which I gave you on 
Hanson which appears to be baseless on the basis of public information 
and to state whether there is a single accusation the truthfulness of 
which must be determined by you by consulting your secret files. If 
so, we will excuse you from discussing that particular accusation. 

Now, I want you to cover that. You have read it twice now. That 
is the evidence which we gave on Haldore Hanson, six pages of it. 

Mr. Snow. First you say that he was a contributor to Pacific Affairs. 
I assume he was. 

Senator McCarry. There is nothing baseless about that ? 

Mr. Snow. There is nothing baseless about that. 

You also say that he wrote for the magazine Amerasia. I assume 
that is a fact. 

Senator McCarrny. There is nothing baseless about that? 

Mr. Snow, there is nothing baseless on the first two pages? 


> 
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Mr. Snow. Those are the only two allegations I found on the first 
two pages. 

Senator McCarruy. You found nothing baseless on the first two 
pages; isthat right? 

fr. Snow. Yes, I found nothing on the first two pages. 

Senator McCarrny. Is there an thing baseless on the third page ? 

Mr. Snow. I do not find any allegations on the third page. 

Senator McCarruy. Have you found anything baseless in the evi- 
dence given on the third page ¢ 

Mr. Snow. No. 

Senator McoCarruy. So that the record will be clear, when you say 
that you have found no allegations, is it true that the document con- 
sists of the record of Hanson, my version ? 

Mr. Snow. This is a statement of the record of Hanson. 

Now, the next statement that I find which would be considered 
derogatory to Hanson is the statement that the biography shows, for 
example, that this young man was running a Communist magazine in 
Peiping when the Japanese Communist war broke out. Now, I can- 
not comment on that without referring to my files. 

Senator McCarruy. Do you know from the public information that 
he and Jim Wales, a known Communist, were running a paper at 
Peiping ? 

Mr. Snow. I know nothing of that. 

Senator McCarruy. Then you cannot say that that is baseless / 

Mr. Snow. I cannot say that that is baseless. I said that I could not 
answer without consulting the secret files. 

Senator McCarrnuy. I see. 

Mr. Snow. The next allegation is that he spent several years in 
the Communist army in China writing stories and taking pictures 
which the Communists a him smuggle out of the country. I 
sannot comment on that without a reference to the files. 

Senator McCarruy. You can answer that by referring to his book, 
Mr. Snow. Have you read his book? 

Mr. Snow. I have not read his book. 

Senator McCartuy. And you are passing on him ¢ 

Mr. Snow. That is right. 

Senator McCartuy. Well, that information is in his book, and you 
need not examine your files on that one. 

Senator McCarran. Well, he does not say that that is baseless. He 
says he cannot answer it without consulting his files. 

Mr. Snow. The next statement is that this man clearly believes that 
the Communists in China stand for everything that is great and good. 

Senator McCarruy. Would you say that that is baseless ? 

Mr. Snow. I do not know, and I cannot answer without looking 
at my files. 

Senator McCarrnuy. I suggest you read his book, then, before you 
pass on his case. 

Mr. Snow, in connection with your last answer, can I call your at- 
tention to the description of Mao tse-tung? He is quoting Carlson: 


The most selfless man I ever met, a social dreamer, a genius living 50 years 
ahead of his time. 


With regard to Chu Teh commander in chief of the Army, 


A prince among men. A man with the humility of Lincoln, the tenacity of 
Grant, and the kindliness of Robert E. Lee. 
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Would that help you to answer? 

Mr. Snow. What is the question ? 

Senator McCarrny. You say that you cannot answer whether or 
not he felt everything about the Communists was great and good. 
You said you could not answer that without a reference to your files. 

Senator McCarran. The question is whether or not the allegations 
are baseless. 

Senator McCarrnuy. I would like to have the last question stricken. 

Senator McCarran. The question is whether or not the witness 
knows. Did yousay that that allegation was baseless ¢ 

Mr. Snow. No; I do not say the allegation is baseless. I would 
have to refer to my files to answer that. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman, it appears as though I am tak- 
ing a little too much time on this. 

Senator McCarran. How about this afternoon? Can we meet here 
this afternoon ¢ 

With regard to your request that the witness be sworn, that is a 
matter I want to lay before the full committee. We have not been 
accustomed to swearing witnesses, officials from the Department, but 
it is not out of line. 

Mr. Humerstne. Mr. Chairman, are you going to adjourn now ? 

Senator McCarran. We are going to recess. 

Mr. Humetstne. I would like to make one statement before you 
adjourn. 

The question was asked about the clearance of this particular speech, 
and I said that I did not personally read it. 

Now, if the speech was cleared—and I have no doubt that it was— 
I am sure it was cleared by my office, if General Snow says so. 

I want to make it clear that if that is the case I must assume the 
responsibility for that particular speech. 

I want the record to show that. 

Senator McCarran. All right, but that does not say that you read it ? 

Mr. Humetstne. I did not read it; no, sir. I have not read it as yet. 

Senator McCarran. We will recess until 2 o’clock. 


AFTER RECESS 


The hearing reconvened at 2 p. m., upon the expiration of the recess. 

Senator McCarran. You may go ahead, Senator McCarthy. 

Mr. Snow. Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement first ? 

Senator McCarran. I think so. 

Mr. Snow. I would like to first apologize if in any way this morning 
I have shown any lack of courtesy to the chairman or to any Senator 
present. 

Senator McCarran. I did not catch any lack of courtesy on your 
part toward the chairman. 

Mr. Snow. Thank you, sir. 

Senator McCarran. I do take exception to your speech. But that 
did not show any lack of courtesy to the chairman. 

Mr. Snow. Thank you, sir. 
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» J2°0 STATUS OF HANSON CASE. + © 


Secondly, I would like to say, with reference to the case of Haldore 
Hanson, which was referred to this morning, in which it was suggested 
that it was still before my board and that I might be prejudging the 
case, the case is not before my board. It has been finished by my board 
and has been post-audited by the Review Board. It is not before me. 

Senator McCarran. What was the result of the post-audit ? 

Mr. Snow. Favorable. 

Senator McCarran. Is he cleared? Is he now in the Department 
somewhere ¢ 

Mr. Snow. As far as I know; yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. He is in point 4; is he not? 

Mr. Boyxrn. He is, Senator. 


USE OF GOVERNMENT FACILITIES TO PREPARE SPEECH 


Mr. Snow. Thirdly, I would like to say that it is my understanding 
that when the board, of which I am chairman, is publicly attacked on 
public platform, 1 am entitled, as chairman of that board, to use 
public time to prepare an answer to that attack in the form of a public 
address and to use public time for having it typed and delivered. 

I may be wrong about that, but that is my understanding. 

Senator McCarran. You end I are not going to argue that here. 
That would be not my conception at all. 1 am not going to take up 
the time to argue the matter here. Whatever has been done has been 
done, and as to whether or not you were right or wrong is a matter 
for the Congress to determine. We could: not settle it by arguing 
here. 

Mr. Snow. The last point that I wanted to mention was that during 
the course of the proceedings this morning I was requested to state 
what I had alleged Senator McCarthy had stated that was not in 
accordance with the facts, and I would like to do that, if it is desired. 

Senator McCarran. I think the question should be either restated 
or the reporter should read it back so you would know exactly what 
the question is. The Chair cannot carry all those questions in mind. 

Senator McCartiy. Which question did you have in mind? 

Mr. Snow. I think you asked, Senator—but I am not quite sure it 
was you—what I referred to when I said that you had made mis- 
statements in your speeches. Didn’t you ask that question, or some- 
thing of that sort? 

Senator McCarran. I think in substance that is what it was. 

Senator McCartuy. We were inquiring on that subject; there is 
no question about it. 

I do not recall that particular question. 

Senator McCarran. The word that was used was “baseless.” 

In other words, you were asked what you meant when you said 
the statements by Senator McCarthy were baseless. 


SUPPOSED BASELESS STATEMENTS CITED 


Mr. Snow. Yes, sir. The statements to which I referred—and I 
referred to them specifically in my memorandum—were four. 

Senator McCartuy. Mr. Snow, I suggest, if it is all right—but I do 
not want to interrupt you in the middle of a thought—that, if you are 
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going to refer to four, after you refer to the first one we will discuss 
that one, if you do not mind, and then go to the next one. 
Or would you rather read all four first ? 
Mr. Snow. I would rather read and then discuss them. 


FIRST STATEMENT 


The first statement to which I referred was Senator McCarthy’s 
statement at Wheeling on February 9, 1950 (reading) : 
I have here in my hand a list of 205—a list of names that were made known 


to the Secretary of State as being members of the Communist Party and who 
nevertheless are still working at shaping policy in the State Department. 


SECOND STATEMENT 


The second statement was the statement which was made on the 
Senate floor on February 9, 1950 (reading) : 
I have in my hand 57 cases of individuals who would appear to be either 


card-carrying members or certainly loyal to the Communist Party, but who 
nevertheless are still helping to shape our foreign policy. 


THIRD STATEMENT 


The third statement was made on May 6, 1950, in Chicago, that the 
loyalty files in the Department were “skeleton,” “purged,” and 
“phony.” 

That was further dev eloped on May 15, at Atlantic City, when he 

said they had been “rifled”; on June 9 at Milwaukee, when he said they 
were “raped,” “denuded,” and “tampered with”; and on July 12, 1950, 
when he said they had been “stripped.” 

Senator McCarrny. Is that the third one? 

Mr. Snow. Yes, sir. 

FOURTH STATEMENT 

The fourth one was his statement made on April 20, in his address 
before the American Society of Newspaper <ditors in Washington, 
in which he said; “The President’s own Security Board,” which, he 


said, had listed 205 persons as bad security risks, was gotten rid of by 
Secretary Acheson “in favor of a weaker board.” 


FIFTH STATEMENT 


And fifth—there are five—on May 6, 1950, at Chicago, referring to 
loyalty investigations, he said (reading) : 


In dozens of cases, for instance, recommendations from Alger Hiss on State 
Department employees was all that was needed to completely clear them. 


Senator McCarruy. May I examine those ? 


STATEMENT OF COLUMNIST CITED 


Senator McCarran, The Chair, listening to Mr, Snow today, was 
reminded of what the Chair brought before the committee at the 
opening of these hearings. To the Chair, it looks as though the wit- 
ness, Mr. Snow, was part and parcel of the set-up as depicted by this 


ee 
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columnist, Ruth Montgomery, wherein, on March 23, in her column, 
there appears as follows: 

On along the base behind the cordon of Secret Service men who fly down to 
the President’s entourage, Truman is safe from the critics and crackpots of 
Washington. During his present sleep and swim routine he can almost forget 
the four Macs of the Senate that the State Department officials have probably 
dubbed Murderers’ Row. These administrative critics—McCarthy, McCarran, 
McClellan, and McKellar—represent the kind of political red flag which makes 
Truman want to come in swinging and fighting in the 1952 campaign. 

To be frank with you, I think your speech this morning, delivered 
by sanction of the State Department, as you have testified this morn- 
ing, makes you a oe in that act, if I may so term it. 

In other words, you played a part to make the “four Macs” a 
Murderers’ Row, to hold one of them, at least, up to ridicule before the 
publ. 

Mr. Snow. May I say, in answer to that, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
never referred to any of the other three persons to whom you refer. 
Senator McCarthy is the only one to whom I have referred in my 
speech, and I am totally unfamiliar with the statement which was used. 

Senator McCarran. It is not a familiar phrase down there? 

Mr. Snow. No; I have never heard it. I heard it first in this room. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Snow, I would like to take up these items 
one at a time, if I may. 


QUESTION OF FILES OF STATE DEPARTMENT BEING RIFLED 


No. 1, you said that Senator McCarthy’s statement that the State 
Department. files had been rifled is one of the “baseless” and “un- 
proved” charges. 

Are you aware of the fact that there was submitted to the Tydings 
committee the statement of four State Department employees, one of 
Burney Threadgill, who is in the FBI; another one of Paul Sullivan, 
who is in the Foreign Service School at Georgetown, and two other 
State Department employees ?¢ 

They state that they personally had been engaged over a period 
of months in stripping from the State Department files any material 
which would adversely reflect upon a man’s loyalty or his morals. 

Are you aware of the fact that those statements have been put in 
the record ¢ 

Mr. Snow. I am not aware of the statements to which you refer, 
and IT am perfectly confident that, whatever they were, if they were 
to the effect that you have just stated, they were false, because the 
files were in my possession, and I know they were not stripped. 

Senator McCarruy. The files were in your possession from when ¢ 

Mr. Snow. Individually, case by case, as they came before the board, 
until they got through the board. 

Senator McCarrny. The date of the raping was before you took 
over. When? In 1947% 

Mr. Snow. When the board was organized ; yes, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. What date in 1947? 

Mr. Snow. June 9, 1947. 

Senator McCarrnuy. Are you aware of the fact that the statements 
cover a period of time before June 9, 1947% That the raping was 
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before the files were handed over to your board? Are you aware of 
the fact that we have those statements ? 

Mr. Snow. No, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. You never heard of them? 

Mr. Snow. Never heard of them; never saw them. 

Senator McCarruy. Do you think maybe, before you say McCarth 
is a liar because he said the files were raped, that you should eb 
these affidavits by men, one of whom is an FBI man now, the other 
man being out at Georgetown in his third year in college? 

Do you think, in view of the fact that we have those affidavits, 
that maybe McCarthy might be justified in calling those to the atten- 
tion not only of the American people, but you? 

And when you say you did not see hoes adffidavits, I will say 
I called the State Department’s attention to those affidavits. They 
were called to the attention of the Tydings committee. , 

As chairnan of the Loyalty Board, do you not think you have the 
duty to check those affidavits ¢ 

Mr. Snow. First, I would have to know about them to have the duty 
to check them. I knew nothing about them, as I say. 

Senator McCarrny. You never heard of them ? 

Mr. Snow. Never heard of them. 

Senator McCarrny. Before you made the speech which was O.K.’d 
by the State Department, did you try to find out what evidence I had 
given that the files were rifled ? 

Mr. Snow. I still don’t believe the files were rifled. 

Senator McCartny. I do not care what you believe. I asked you 
a question. 

3efore you make the statement such as you made in the speech, 
that McCarthy was a liar because he claimed the files were rifled, do 
you not think you have a duty to check and see what evidence I had 
presented of rifling ? 

Mr. Snow. How could I find what evidence you had, Senator ? 

Senator McCarruy. What evidence I had publicly presented to the 
Tydings committee. 

Mr. Snow. I didn’t know anything about it and didn’t know you 
presented it. 

Senator McCarrny. You did not answer my question. You went 
out to Chicago and said McCarthy is a liar because he said the files 
were rifled. 

Mr. Snow. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarrny. My question is this: Before you call me a 
liar on that, do you not think you had a duty to check with the Tyd- 
ings committee and see what evidence I had present of the rifling 
and check on the veracity of the men who gave the statements? 

Otherwise, is this not one of the most irresponsible and wild charges 
that you or I have ever heard ? 

Mr. Snow. I assumed, from your remarks, that you were referring 
to the conduct of our Board and that we had rifled the files: that your 
——— was that we had rifled the files, or somebody while we had 
the Niles. 

ee McCartny. Why assume that? Why not take what I 
said ? 

Mr. Snow. You were at the time attacking the conduct of our 
Board, and so I assumed that is what you referred to. 
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Senator McCarruy. If you read the Chicago speech—which you 
apparently did—you know that I presented to the audience the photo- 
stats of the statements about the rifling. You knew that there was no 
statement saying that you did not know they were rifled, and before 
you start to talk about that Chicago speech saying McCarthy was a 
liar, again I ask you did you not think you had the duty to find out, 
No. 1, what was said, and, No. 2, find out what statements were 
presented ¢ 

Mr. Snow. I was so confident that the files had never been rifled that 
I had no presentiment of any duty to investigate what the basis of 
your speech was. 


INVESTIGATION OF CHARGE 


Mr. Humexsine. Mr. Chairman, I would like to reply to that, and I 
would like to make clear that, if the Senator doubts that, I am not go- 
ing to make any statement that McCarthy was a har. 

But I will say, Senator, that in that particular charge that you make, 
that charge was investigated very carefully. I participated in the in- 
vestigation, the Security Division participated in it. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman, I would want to finish ques- 
tioning Mr. Snow. Ido not want an interruption at each time. 

If you wish to talk later, I would like to find out later whether you 
called in Threadgill or Sullivan, whether you put them under oath, 
whether they changed their stories. I want to find out what investi- 
gation you made. 

But now I would like to examine this man Snow. 

Senator McCarran. Let us see about this a little bit. 

The head of the Department wants to be heard. I do not think he 
should be heard in aid of this witness. The witness is competent to 
take care of himself. He holds a very responsible place. 

I am wondering, Mr. Humelsine, just what your statement is, 
whether it is in aid of this witness, or not. 

Mr. Humetstne. The chairman is the person to judge this. 

What I wanted to comment on is that I have the answer to that par- 
ticular question. Now, if it is the desire of the Chair that I save that 
and answer it later on, that is perfectly satisfactory to me. 

Senator McCarran. What we are dealing with now is a speech made 
by this witness. He is responsible for that speech. 

Mr. Humetsine. I am responsible for it in a sense. 

Senator McCarran. For its approval. 

Mr. Hume sine. Yes. 

Senator McCarran. But he made the public utterance and he is 
entitled to reply. 

Mr. Humetsine. I am responsible in a sense since my section 
cleared it. 

Senator McCarran. Right now I think he should be permitted to 
answer the questions without aid. 

Senator McCarrny. Mr. Snow, now that you know for the first 
time that there are statements by four State Department employees 
that they were engaged in the job of cleaning out the files of anything 
having to do with a man’s morals or his loyalty, his communistic 
activities, now that you know those statements are in existence, what, 
if any, action do you propose to take ? 
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Mr. Snow. I should refer that to Mr. Humelsine. It is not a part 
of my function, although I am perfectly confident that the files have 
never been rifled because the nature of the files is such that I would 
detect it if all that information to which you referred had been re- 
moved. I would know it, because the files contain all that informa- 
tion. 

Senator McCarruy. Keep in mind again, if you will, that I am 
not concerned here with any defense of McCarthy. I am concerned 
with whether or not you went out through the country and recklessly 
made false statements. If you did, we should know that. 

Now that you know that those statements are in existence, do you 
still say it was irresponsible and baseless for me to bring that to the 
attention of the American people and point out that we have the 
statements showing the files had been rifled? 

Mr..Snow. Certainly not, Senator. If you had any information on 
which you relied, that the ‘files were “skeleton,” “purged,” “phony,” 
“rifled,” or what have you, you had a perfect right to make that known 
to the American public. 

Senator McCarruy. As I say, now that you know we have the afli- 
davits before apparently responsible people, you no longer refer to 
that particular statement as baseless, do you, sir / 

Mr. Snow. No. I assumed when I made the statement that you 

made that allegation against my board. Therefore, I was replying 
to it. 

I assume now, from what you say, that you did not make the allega- 
tion against my board at all. 

Senator McCarran. Of course, in your public speech, you did not 
state or infer that it was made against your board, and that, there- 
fore, you are defending your board. 

You just take the statement of Senator McC arthy and call it base- 
less, assuming that it applied to your board. You did not cover 
yourself with that protection. 

Mr. Snow. I think, if the chairman please, that I did cover myself. 

Senator McCarruy. Which speech is that ? 

Mr. Snow. I am referring to my second. 

Senator McCartuy. What date? 


SECOND SPEECH BY SNOW CITED 


Mr. Snow. The February 11 speech. I haven’t the same copy as 
you have and I cannot refer to the page. I am using my speaking 
copy. 

I went on to say, Mr. Chairman: 


This was because the files in the 40 cases of persons still in the employ of the 
Department out of the 81 named by the Senator had been turned over for ex- 
amination to the Senate subcomiittee headed by Senator Tydings of Maryland. 
These are the files that had been in my custody as Chairman of the Board. It 
was within my personal knowledge that these files were complete just as they 
were seen by the board. I was present at the examination of these files for the 
subcommittee, and I know, as a matter of fact, that every one of them was re- 
viewed by Senator Tydings and certain other members of the committee. Sena- 
tor McCarthy’s allegation to these files was completely false. 


I think I made it clear that I was referring to those particular files 
at that particular time. 
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Senator McCarran. But, on the other hand, the Senator makes the 
point that in the Tydings hearings certain statements which he sub- 
mitted, should have been taken into consideration by you. 

I am not arguing the point; I am only showing you where the 
difference is. 

Mr. Snow. Yes, I understand. 


PRESENT BOARD 


Senator McCarrny. The next thing you object to is this: You say 
it is baseless to refer to your board as the weaker board than the 
one that preceded it. 

Mr. Snow. No, not exactly that. It may be a weaker board, for all 
that I know, but my objection was your statement that the “Presi- 
dent’s own Security Board” had been gotten rid of by Secretary 
Acheson. 

I went on tosay that the screening board to which Senator McCarthy 
referred as the President’s own Security Board was a departmental 
board to screen 4,000 employees shoveled into the State Department 
from other Government agencies and went out of existence on comple- 
tion of its job in 1946, under Secretary Byrnes, and the so-called 
weaker board, which is my Loyalty Security Board, was established in 
1947 by Secretary Marshall and that Secretary Acheson had nothing 
to do with either event. 


BOARD MEMBERS BANNERMAN AND PANUCH 
(See p. 979) 


Senator McCarrny. Let us see if you are telling the truth, or not. 

One of the men on that original board was Bannerman; is that right ? 

Mr. Snow. I don’t know who was on the original board. It was 
before my time. 

Senator McCartuy. Do you know whether Panuch was on it? 

Mr. Snow. I don’t know. 

Senator McCartruy. Do you know who got rid of Bannerman ? 

Mr. Snow. I don’t know anything about that except the board went 
out of existence before we came in under Secretary Marshall. 

Senator McCarrnuy. But Bannerman and Panuch were the men 
having to do with security in the State Department. You know that, 
do you not ? 

Mr. Snow. That was before my time. 

Senator McCartruy. You are talking about things before your time. 
You know those are the men who named the 284 and they said they are 
unfit to serve. You know that, do you not? 

Mr. Snow. Yes, I know they had prepared a list that they said 
would not be employed continuously by the State Department. 

Senator McCarruy. And you know that those men did disappear 
from the department before your board took over, do you not? 

Mr, Snow. No; I don’t know that. 

Senator McCartny. You do not know whether they did, or not? 

Mr. Snow. No; I do not know that. 

Senator McCartny. Do you say I lied when I said Acheson had 
gotten rid of them? 

Mr. Snow. Yes. 
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Senator McCarruy. Now you tell me you do not know who the 
were ; you do not know where they are or when they were gotten rid of. 

Mr. Snow. I know the board completely functioned and disappeared 
before Acheson came in as Secretary. 

Senator McCarruy. Acheson was in the State Department in 1946, 
was he? 

Mr. Snow. I believe he was Under Secretary. 

Senator McCarruy. Do you know! 

Mr. Snow. I can find out. 

Senator McCarruy. You made the statement that you are objecting 
to my statement that Acheson had gotten rid of them. Do you know 
what his job was at the time? 

Mr. Snow. He was the Assistant Secretary at that time. 

Senator McCartruy. You know that Bannerman and Panuch are no 
longer there, do you not ? 

Mr. Snow. I don’t know that; no. 

Senator McCarruy. In other words, your testimony now is that 
you do not know who was on that board; you do not know whether 
they were gotten rid of; you do not know whether Acheson got rid 
of them; you do not know who fired them, nevertheless, you say Mc- 
Carthy lied because McCarthy said Acheson fired them. Is that 
a correct résumé of your testimony ? 

Mr. Snow. Yes. You stated that they were gotten rid of, the 
board was gotten rid of, by Acheson in favor of a weaker board. 

Senator McCarran. You say that is baseless. 

Mr. Snow. Yes. That seemed to me baseless, because I knew that 
the board had gone out of existence in 1946 before Acheson became 
Secretary. 

Senator McCarruy. You can call them a board, call them what you 
like. There was a continuous staff in the State Department. You 
may have called it a board on one date, and you may have called it 
something else. 

If you are at all competent, Mr. Snow, you should know who the 
security officers were durin those years. I made the statement that 
Acheson had gotten rid of the men on this board; namely, Bannerman 
and Panuch. I stated there were better men on your board. 

You now say that I was lying. You say Acheson did not get rid of 
them, and I ask you who did fire them ? 

You say you do not know; that you do not know the names of the 
men. 

So, on what theory can you say I was lying when now you tell us 
you do not know who the men were; you do not know who fired 
them; you do not know how they were forced out of the Department ¢ 

Mr. Snow. I don’t even know they were forced out of the Depart- 
ment. All I know is that the board disappeared before our board 
came along because it had completed its function. 

Senator McCarruy. If you do not know that they were forced 
out of the Department, how do you say it was baseless for me to sav 
they were, when you do not know 4 

Mr. Snow. The implication of your remarks was that the strong 
board had been disposed of and a weak board appointed. 

Senator McCarran, And you did not know the difference ? 

Mr. Snow. The fact is ‘that the strong board, so-called, may have 
been strong. I don’t know whether it was or wasn’t. The strong 
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board finished its function and, naturally, it went out of the picture, 
and it did so before Secretary Acheson became Secretary. 

And the so-called weaker board was not appointed by kia at 
all, but appointed by General Marshall. 


PREPARATION AND AUTHORIZATION OF SPEECH 


Senator McCarran. I would like to know at sometime or other, I 
would like to have somebody explain to me, why this speech was made; 
why the State Department authorized the making of this speech, 
and why it put in the time of the employees of the State Department 
in preparing the speech, printing it, and circulating it. 

] am not going to keep these hearings going forever. 

Here is a statement I would like to dwell on for just a minute. It 
is something that I am interested in. It is on page 5, as follows: 

What, then, of the security and loyalty programs in the Department of State, 
which are the Nation’s guaranty that no such condition exists as is painted 
by Senator McCarthy? The security program is based on the power of the 
Secretary of State, given him by the so-called McCarran rider in the annual 
appropriation act, to dismiss summarily any employee “whenever he shall deem 
it necessary or advisable in the interests of the United States.” 

Today and yesterday you told us it did not rest on the McCarran 
rider; that it rests on the law, on the Executive orders. 

I would just like to know where this proceeding of yours leads to, 
where it rests. 


THE MCCARRAN RIDER AND THE SECURITY PROGRAM 


One witness of the State Department gives us one statement as 
to where this all rests, and you, in your speech, made to the public, set 
up a different situation entirely; which is not true, or else everything 
else falls by the wayside. 

If this rests on the McCarran rider, if the whole security program 
rests on the McCarran rider, you would not need this machinery that 
you have. All you would have to do would be to exercise the power to 
dismiss, without even trial. 

Mr. SNow. Which speech were you reading from ? 

Senator McCarran. The February 11 speech, page 5. 

Going back to the fundamental thing that spoke of—and some 
day I hope to get the answer to it, why were the speeches made at 
all? 

Mr. Humetsrne. I will attempt to get that for you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The following information was supplied :) 


General Snow was asked why he made the speech referred to in evidence, why 
the Department authorized the making of it, and the use of employees of the 
Department in preparing the speech, printing it, and circulating it. 

The first speech, that of October 25, 1951, was made at the request of the 
Nu Beta Epsilon legal fraternity of George Washington University; the second 
speech was made twice, first on November 17, 1951, at the request of the Har- 
vard Club of Washington, D. C., and secondly on February 11, 1952, at the request 
of the Federal Club of Washington. .General Snow received no compensation 
for either of the speeches. 

Both speeches were made by the Chairman of the Loyalty Security Board 
because he felt the administration of the loyalty security program by the Board 
had been publicly attacked by Senator McCarthy; the Department authorized 
the making of the speech and its subsequent release to the press. 
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The text of the two speeches follows: 


[Department of State—for the press (No. 968) : For release at 8 p. mi, e. s. t., Thursday, 
October 25, 1951. Not to be previously published, quoted from, or used in any way] 


ADDRESS BY GEN. CONRAD E. SNow, CHAIRMAN OF THE LOYALTY SEcuRITY BOARD 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE, BEFORE THE MONTHLY MEETING OF THE Nu BETA 
EXpsiton LEGAL FRATERNITY OF GrorGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, LEE Hovuss, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., at 8 P. M., E. S. T., THurspay, OcTOBER 25, 1951 


COMMUNISTS IN GOVERNMENT AND THE LOYALTY PROGRAM 


I have been asked to speak on the allegation, widely broadcast in the United 
States—that the United States Government has been infiltrated by Communists 
and Communist sympathizers—and on the remedy devised to prevent infiltration 
of the Government by Communists—the President’s loyalty program. 

The subject matter has a threefold interest for lawyers-in-training: (1) lawyers 
as citizens are interested in the allegation itself. Is it a fact that there are 
Communists in Government, and, if not, what is this “McCarthyism” that tire- 
lessly proclaims that there are Communists in Government? (2) Lawyers are 
interested in the remedy, as a legal device for determining that Government em- 
ployees are not Communists or Communist sympathizers—or, in a broader sense, 
ure not disloyal persons or security risks.. Is the device an infringement on 
American constitutional guaranties? (3) Lawyers are interested in the allega- 
tion and the remedy taken together, in their joint effect on the freedom of thought 
and action which is at once our American heritage and the touchstone of democ- 
racy. Is freedom of thought and action being stifled through fear or unjust 
accusation on the one hand and of ineligibility for Government employment on 
the other hand? I shall try to make a brief contribution to all three aspects of 
the subject. 

Under the first head, the truth of the allegation, I can speak only for the 
Department of State and for the period 1947 to the present, the period of my 
participation in the loyalty and security program, but for that Department and 
for that period, I can say confidently that there are no known Communists in 
Government. If there are any secret Communists—Communists who join no 
Communist fronts and speak no Communist sentiments—of course I cannot say, 
for they are not known. The Hiss case and the case of Judith Coplon in the 
Department of Justice have done more harm in terms of public confidence than 
any harm Hiss or Coplon ever did in the delivery of classified papers. Both 
worked in absolute secrecy—their best friends were ignorant of their acts, 
Neither would have been employed by Government for a day after their acts 
were discovered. But a swallow does not make a summer—neither do these two 
cases make out an infiltration of Government by Communists. 

Since August 21, 19389, when the Hatch Act was passed by Congress, it has 
been unlawful for any Federal employee to have membership in a party which 
advocates the overthrow of the constitutional form of Government of the United 
States. In other words, it has been unlawful since 1980 to employ a Communist 
in Government. Since December 17, 1947, when the President's loyalty program 
was implemented by directive of the Loyalty Review Board of the Civil Service 
Commission, the Loyalty Security Board of the Department of State has had 
before it over 500 cases of State Department employees who have been investi- 
gated for loyalty by the Federal Bureau of Investigation—the FBl—and not one 
case has been found of a present Communist working in the State Department. 
Over that period eight employees have been held to be security risks, but not one 
of these admitted present membership in the Communist Party, nor was there 
evidence of present membership. I cannot discuss individual cases—all I can 
say is that some of these eight had close relatives who were Communists, some 
married Communists, and some were alleged to have held Communist meetings 
in their homes and to have had Communist affiliations at a remote period in their 
past. About 40 other employees have elected to resign during the process of 
investigation and adjndication of-loyalty. What might have been-found in their 
cases, had they gone to hearing, of course, I do not know. But this small num- 
ber—less than 50 in all—out of a department of 22,000 employees—who have 
either been held to be security risks or who have for one reason or another de- 
sired not to face investigation, does not indicate any noticeable infiltration of 
Communists in Government. What, then, is all the shouting about. The best 
and shortest answer I can give you is to ask you to read the article Dema- 
gog McCarthy, or Weighed in the Balance—that appeared in Time magazine, 
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October 22, 1951. The old saying is—where there is so much smoke, there must 
be some fire. There is, however, no excuse for mistaking dust for smoke. The 
dust in the present case is created by one man, tramping about the Nation and 
making, over and over again, the same baseless and disproved accusations. The 
one man is able to raise so much dust only because (1) he is a Senator of the 
United States, and (2) he speaks in a loud and determined voice and waves in 
his hand a bunch of photostats that nobody takes the trouble to examine. 

On February 9, 1950, after the loyalty program had been two full years under 
way, Senator McCarthy arose at Wheeling, W. Va., to say, “I have here in my 
hand a list of 205—a list of names that were made known to the Secretary of 
State as being members of the Communist Party and who nevertheless are still 
working and shaping policy in the State Department.” What he had in his hand 
I do not know, but he had no such list. He may have had a list of 205 employees 
that Secretary of State Byrnes, almost 4 years before, on July 27, 1946, had made 
known to Congress, whose permanent employment had been recommended against 
by a State Department screening committee, and most of whom by 1950, were no 
longer in the employ of the Department, Senator McCarthy did not again men- 
tion the 205 names—instead, on February 20, 1950, on the Senate floor, he claimed 
to have said on February 9, “I have in my hand 57 cases of individuals who would 
appear to be either card-carrying members or certainly loyal to the Communist 
Party, but who nevertheless are still helping to shape our foreign policy.” Later 
on he presented to a subcommittee of the Senate a list of 80 names of persons 
whose loyalty files, he claimed, would support his charges. As a matter of fact, 
half of the 80 were no longer, in 1950, employed by the Department of State, 
and the other half, after FBI investigations, had been cleared for loyalty by the 
Loyalty Security Board of the Department. As to these 40 still in the employ of 
the Department the Senator had no new information—all he had was allegations, 
blown up and colored by his own imagination, which were contained in the 
loyalty files themselves and which had been made available by the Department, 
in 1947, to a committee of the Eightieth Congress. To this day, despite all his 
clamor about Communists in the State Department, I am not aware of a single 
item of new evidence of disloyalty which Senator McCarthy has contributed for 
the assistance of the Loyalty Security Board in its continuing and continuous 
efforts to pass on all allegations of disloyalty. The Board thought the other day 
that it might have some help from the Senator. He had alleged on the floor 
of the Senate that a Department employee was associating with a Communist. On 
inquiry made of the Senator for the name of the Communist, his office replied— 
the Senator had had the name in his hand when he made the statement, on a slip 
of paper, but he had lost the paper. 

This is McCarthyism—the making of baseless accusations regarding the 
loyalty and integrity of public officers and employees, by a person who is him- 
self in high public office and who uses his office at one and the samé time as a 
platform from which to shout his accusations and as a screen to protect him- 
self from action for defamation. The purpose of it all is, of course, not the 
public interest, but political advancement in a period of public tension and 
excitement. This brings me to the second point. What about the loyalty 
program, designed to prevent infiltration of Government by communism, and, 
in fact, antedating McCarthyism by two full years? The program was initiated 
by the President on March 21, 1947, by Executive Order 9835, but not imple- 
mented until the issuance of the guiding directive, on December 17, 1947, by the 
Loyalty Review Board, established in the Civil Service Commission under 
Seth W. Richardson, Republican Assistant Attorney General under Herbert 
Hooyer. The purpose of the program was (1) to assure that all employees 
of the Government are of complete and unswerving loyalty to the United States, 
(2) to give to the United States maximum protection against the infiltration 
of disloyal persons, and (3) at the same time to protect the loyal employees 
of the Government from unfounded accusations. 

Even prior to the implementation of Executive Order 9835 the State Depart- 
ment had taken action. Under the so-called McCarran rider in the annual 
appropriation act, the Secretary of State possessed the power of summary dis- 
missal of employees, “whenever he shall deem it necessary or advisable in the 
interest of the United States.” On June 9, 1947, General Marshall, Secretary of 
State, appointed a Personnel Security Board to review the records of State 
Department personnel for termination of all security risks. I was appointed 
chairman of that board, which, in December 1947, became the loyalty-security 
board of the State Department, with the duty of applying both the loyalty 
standards that had been set up by Seth Richardson’s Loyalty Review Board 
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and the security principles that had been previously made a part of State De- 
partment regulations. Already by December the board had recommended the 
dismissal of 10 employees as security risks—a general housecleaning that took 
place in the State Department before the initiation of the President’s loyalty 
program. Since, in the Department of State, the loyalty and security functions 
are now carried on by he same board at the same time, under the same regula- 
tions, it may for our purpose be considered a single program. I would like you 
to take a look at this program—let's look at it as though it were a criminal 
proceeding. Let’s consider the crime and the standard of guilt, the prosecution 
and type of evidence admitted, the defense and the constitutional guaranties, 
and the tribunal, the loyalty and security board. I will have to remind you 
constantly, however, that it is not a criminal proceeding, but an adjudication 
of a privilege. 

The first thing in such a program to catch the lawyer’s eye is the standard of 
guilt. Under the original Executive Order 9835 the standard in loyalty cases 
was “that on all the evidence reasonable grounds exist for belief that the per- 
son involved is disloyal to the Government of the United States.” In the secu- 
rity regulations of the Department of State, however, “if a reasonable doubt 
exists,” the board was directed to give the Department the benefit of the doubt. 
By a new Execuive Order 10241 of April 28, 1951, the President has prescribed 
a new standard for loyalty cases—‘“that, on all the evidence, there is a reason- 
able doubt as to the loyalty of the person involved to the Government of the 
United States.” This is the equivalent of what has been all along the standard 
of the State Department in adjudging security risk. This standard of “reason- 
able doubt” is, of course, the very antithesis of the common-law standard of 
reasonable doubt in criminal cases. In a criminal case a man may be con- 
victed only if guilty beyond a reasonable doubt. In loyalty cases he is removed 
from employment if there is a reasonable doubt as to his innocence. Instead 
of the state having to prove his guilt beyond a reasonable doubt as in criminal 
cases, the accused has to prove his innocence (i. e., his loyalty) beyond a reason- 
able doubt. The only justification for the stiffness of the standard and the 
burden on the accused is that it is not guilt that is being adjudicated, but 
merely a privilege of employment by the Government of the United States. It 
is of importance to lawyers, however, to note that in loyalty and security cases, 
as now adjudicated, the odds are against the employee. 

What, then, is this disloyalty to the Government of the United States, or this 
security risk, of which Government employees must be cleared beyond a reason- 
able doubt in order to qualify for employment by the Government? Funda- 
mentally, disloyalty to the Government of the United States comes under one 
or the other of two heads—it is either the attitude of a person who seeks to 
alter the form of government of the United States by unconstitutional means, 
or it is action preferring the interests of another government over the interests 
of the United States Government. Under the first head come the subversives— 
the advocates of revolution, force, and violence; under the latter head come 
the spies, saboteurs—the persons who intentionally disclose confidential in- 
formation or perform their duties so as to serve the interests of another nation ; 
under both heads come the Communists, for they both seek to alter the form 
of government of the United States by violence, and they prefer to the interests 
of the United States Government the interests of the Soviet Union. Security 
risk is a broader concept which includes disloyalty. A security risk is a person 
who discloses classified information without authority. He may do it with the 
knowledge or belief that it will be transmitted to agencies of a foreign govern- 
ment, or he may simply be so consistently irresponsible as to show extreme lack 
of care or judgment. In the first case he would be disloyal; in either case he 
is a security risk. 

Into this category of security risks fall the persons who, although not them- 
selves Communists have habitual or close association with Communists—who 
have married Communist spouses, who live with Communist parents, who per- 
sist in close association with Communisis after they have become aware of their 
traitorous activities. This is the category in which the State Department loyalty- 
security board, applying the standard of reasonable doubt since its inception, 
has made 20 adverse decisions out of 546 adjudications (to Oct. 1, 1951). 

The next matter to catch the lawyer’s eye, after the definition of the crime 
and the standard of guilt, is the prosecution—the state’s case, the type of evi- 
dence admitted, the derogatory information. Every employee of the Depart- 
ment of State undergoes a thorough investigation by the Department’s own Se- 
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curity Division before he is employed. The only exception to this occurred at 
the end of the war, late in 1945 and early in 1946, when 12,000 employees of 
emergency war agencies were by Executive order shoveled into the State De- 
partment without previous screening by the Department—I refer to the Office 
of Strategic Services, the Office of War Information, the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, and the like, certain of whose wartime functions were deemed 
necessary for the postwar period, and were assigned to the Department of State. 
This number was at once reduced to 4,000 by reduction in force, and a screening 
committee established in the Department to pass on the loyalty and eligibility of 
the 4,000 for employment. It was the report of a preliminary examination by 
this screening committee, made by Secretary Byrnes to Congress in July 1946, 
that as I have said before, undoubtedly furnished Senator McCarthy with his 
initial figure of 205. 

Every person who was in the employ of the State Department on October 1, 
1947, and every person since employed, in addition to being investigated by the 
Security Division of the Department has been submitted to the FBI for a record 
eheck. If the FBI, on this record check, turns up a single item of derogatory 
information, in the loyalty field—even if it be no more than membership in 1941 
in the Washington Book Shop-—the employee is given a full field investigation, 
and the confidential reports of that investigation are forwarded to the Depart- 
ment loyalty-security board, for determination of the employee's loyalty and 
security risk. These investigative reports constitute the prosecution—the State’s 
case—which is before the board for a judicial determination. 

Just a word about these reports. The FBI has had the benefit of the Depart- 
ment’s original investigation, but it has performed a vast labor in addition. They 
have interviewed everybody—references, relatives, teachers, employers, super- 
visors, friends, enemies, landlords, neighbors, and acquaintances. They cover 
the employee from high-school days down. Most of the information secured is 
confidential, and many of the sources are undisclosed in the report, or denomi- 
nated as Washington T-1, or New York T-1, a person who has previously given 
reliable information, or a person of unknown reliability. Even anonymous al- 
legations are reported ; hearsay is given full rein. ‘The reports are very full and 
completely objective—they cover both the favorahle and the unfavorable infor- 
mation received—and they neither evalnate the testimony nor draw conclu- 
sions. This is left to the board, which is not an investigatory body. The board 
has only three ways of adding to the file: (1) It may request further investiga- 
tion by the FBI; (2) it may propose written interrogatories to the employee, 
to get his explanation of items of derogatory information, or (3) it may go to a 
hearing, at which time it may cross-examine the employee or his witnesses. 
These FRI reports—with the original Department investigation—the interroga- 
tories proposed by the board, the answers of the employees, and the transcripts 
of the hearings, constitute the loyalty files about which you have heard so much, 
and which the President bas directed shall not be disclosed. The only exception 
to this order is the transcript of the hearing, a copy of which on request, is 
given to the employee, who may publish it or not as he desires. For instance, 
you can read the entire transcript of the hearing in the case of John Service. He 
voluntarily produced it before the subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and it is printed in full in the appendix to the hearings be- 
fore the subcommittee on Senate Resolution 251, United States Senate, Eighty- 
first Congress, pages 1958-2509. 

Along with the prosecution, of course, comes the defense. On consideration 
of the FBI reports the board may, and commonly does, clear the employee. In 
a large proportion of the cases, because of the completeness of the reports, and 
the impartiality with which they report the favorable with the unfavorable, the 
triviality of the derogatory information, or its lack of foundation or credibility, 
becomes plainly apparent, and the board is left without a reasonable doubt. Quite 
frequently, however, this point is not arrived at until the board, as above stated, 
has propounded written interrogatories to the employee and has received his 
answer. It is only in cases in which the board, either with or without inter- 
rogatories, is left with a reasonable doubt as to loyalty or security risk that the 
ease comes to a hearing. In such cases the hoard formally proposes removal 
action, which is done by notice in writing to the employee, stating the charges 
in factual detail, so far as security considerations permit. This gives the em- 
ployee a right to an administrative hearing, after due opportunity to prepare 
his case, at which hearing he may appear personally, be represented by counsel 
of his own choosing, and present evidence in his own behalf. The State’s case is 
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not presented at the hearing, for it is already before the board in the confiden- 
tial reports of the FBI, but for the further protection of the employee, all in- 
formants who have given derogatory information on loyalty and, who have not 
expressed an unwilligness to testify before the board, are invited to attend and 
submit to cross-examination by the employee or his counsel. The board has no 
power to subpena, and the attendances must be voluntary, and commonly with- 
out compensation for expenses. 

If the result of the hearing is unfavorable to the employee, he may appeal to 
the Secretary of State, or some person designated by him to hear the appeal, and 
on the issue of loyalty, he has a further appeal to the Loyalty Review Board. 
Every decision of the loyalty-security board, with or without hearing, favorable 
or unfavorable to the employee, goes to the Loyalty Review Board of the Civil 
Service Commission for postaudit. This Board, originally under Seth Richard- 
son, is now headed by ex-Senator Hiram Bingham of Connecticut, another Re- 
publican. The Loyalty Review Board may affirm the determination of the 
loyalty-security board, it may remand the case to the loyalty-security board 
for further processing, such as interrogatories, or a hearing, or it may take the 
case into its own hands and hold a new hearing itself and either affirm or re- 
verse the determination of the loyaity-security board. 

Thus far the Review Board has remanded 17 out of 508 loyalty cases of the 
State Department loyalty-security board and has retried 1 case on its own ac- 
count. In this ease, it affirmed the Department adjudication. Another case 
is now slated for hearing before the Review Board. 

What, then, of the constitutional guaranties? Here is no presentment or 
indictment by grand jury, but instead a secret investigation by a Government 
agency, the FBI, presented to another Government agency—the Loyalty Security 
Board. It is true that the employee is not compelled to be a witness against 
himself, nor is he deprived of life, liberty, or property. He has a speedy, but 
not public, trial, for no persons are permitted at hearings except the Board, its 
counsel, the transcriber, the employee, his counsel, and the witnesses, one by one. 
Here is no trial by jury in the district of the crime, no compulsory process for 
obtaining witnesses in his favor, and only a very limited, if any, confrontation 
with the witnesses against him. In fact, he cannot be completely informed of 
the nature and cause of the accusation, insofar as the source of the derogatory 
information cannot be revealed by the Board. However, the Board does the best 
it can under the circumstances to inform him of the nature and cause of the 
accusation, he has a full hearing, and the assistance of counsel in his defense. 
It is clear that the proceeding lacks important elements of a constitutional 
criminal prosecution, Again, I can only say that it is not a crime that is being 
prosecuted, but it is a privilege that is being adjudicated, the privilege of 
employment by the Government. 

We come, finally, after consideration of the crime, the prosecution, and the 
defense, to the tribunal. This is the Loyalty Security Board of the Department 
of State. Originally consisting of 3 members, it now consists of 20 outstanding 
directors of bureaus or offices, and chiefs or officers-in-charge of divisions or 
branches in the Department and Foreign Service officers, including a number 
designated for service in Germany, in the office of the United States High Com- 
missioner. The Board sits on cases in panels of three. The FBI reports come 
to the Board in triplicate, and are assigned to a panel designated by the 
Board’s legal officer, in accordance with the availability of Board members. 
The three members of the panel read the file of the case individually, and meet 
for the initial consideration of the case, and for their passing on replies to 
interrogatories. In hearings, they sit as a bench of three, of whom one is chair- 
man, but all of whom, together with the Board’s counsel, question the employee 
and his witnesses. The final decision does not reflect the opinion of one man, but 
the independent judgments of three minds. Decisions are nearly always unani- 
mous but occasionally a dissent crops up. Originally the Board was not required 
to make a written finding of the facts, but to state merely the action taken. Now 
a member of the panel writes a summary of the case for the benefit of the 
Review Board. Panels of the Loyalty Security Board endeavor to conduct all 
hearings and to make all decisions, with fairness, impartiality, and cooperative- 
ness, bearing in mind that the proceeding is an investigation, not a prosecution, 
and that the whole program has for its purpose not only to protect the Govern- 
ment of the United States, but also to protect loyal employees of the Government 
from unfounded accusations. 

This last remark brings me to the third and final aspect of the matter—the 
impact of McCarthyism on the one hand and of the loyalty-security program on the 
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other hand, on freedom of thought and action among the American people. I 
think I shall have to leave that for your consideration, in the light of what 
can be said about both. Insofar as McCarthyism restrains honest and loyal 
people from giving consideration, either singly or collectively, to the needs of 
the under privileged and the oppressed, to the injustices and abuses of the eco- 
nomic, social, and poltical life of this country, for fear of being blackmaited as 
Communists or Communist sympathizers, it is undoubtedly suppressing freedom 
of thought and action in a most important manner. Insofar as McCarthyism, or 
intoleranee in politics, is substituting for simple loyalty to this country, for 
willingness to fight in its armies or to give sacrificial service in public employ- 
ment, a standard which requires blind subservience to a political thesis, either 
national or international, such as the New Deal on the one hand, or support 
of Chiang Kai-shek on the other hand, it is putting freedom of thought and 
honesty of purpose into a strait-jacket, which would deprive us of our free 
heritage and ultimately of our democracy. Insofar as the administration of the 
loyalty-security program, by its method of interrogation, its manner of con- 
ducting hearings, its decisions on individual cases, gives support to the public 
belief that the baseless smears of the demagog are given effeet in the loyalty 
and security program, it has cooperated in the destruction of freedom of thought 
and expression. 

It has been the constant and consistent effort of the Loyalty Security Board 
of the Department of State so to conduct the loyalty and security program as to 
merit the confidence of the general public and of the employees of the State 
Department in particular ,that it is a fair and Sound judicial instrument, that 
it does not give effect to baseless smears, and that it is effectively protecting, 
not only the Government of the United States, but also the loyal employees of 
that Government. By so doing, the Board hopes to contribute to make the loyalty 
program not only an effective instrument of national defense, but also a protec- 
tion for freedom of honest and loyal thought, speech and action. Unless we suc- 
ceed we shall not have, in the field of foreign policy, fair observation of facts 
abroad, honest and objective reporting, and unbiased judgment at home. Free- 
dom of opinion and expression, and public confidence in that freedom, is not only, 
as I have said above, the American heritage, but it is also a shield to the very 
survival of our form of democracy. 
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Appress By GEN. CoNrAp E. SNOW, CHAIRMAN OF THE LOYALTY SECURITY 
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“M’CARTHYISM” AND THE LOYALTY-SECURITY PROGRAM IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


IT have been asked to speak on the allegation, widely broadcast in the United 
States by Senator McCarthy, that the Department of State is infiltrated by 
Communists and Communist sympathizers, and on the loyalty-security program 
in the State Department, which is designed to give maximum protection against 
infiltration of the Department by disloyal persons, and to effectuate the removal 
from the Department of all security risks. 

Before I begin, I should like to limit the field of inquiry to the limits of my 
own competency. I have had a little dispute with a well-known columnist on 
this point. David Lawrence would like to make me out a public apologist for 
all the Secretaries of State from Cordell Hull to Dean Acheson. Unfortunately, I 
am factually unequipped to play the role. Neither Cordell Hull, who was Secre- 
tary to 1944, nor Edward Stettinius, Secretary, 1944-45, nor James Byrnes, 
1945 to January 1947, need any defense from me. I did not come into the De- 
partment until August 22, 1946, under Secretary Byrnes, nor did I become con- 
nected with the loyalty-security program until I was appointed Chairman of 
the Personnel Security Board by Secretary Marshall on June 9, 1947. I am 
sure that you would much prefer that I speak of matters within my own knowl- 
edge, rather than speculate on what may or may not have occurred in the State 
Department during the hectic days of war, under Hull, Stettinius, and Byrnes, 
and under security programs previous to that set up by Secretary Marshall in 
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June 1947, and previous to the loyalty program set up by the President under 
cxecutive Order 9835 of March 21, 1947, but not implemented until the issuance 
of the guiding directive, by the Loyalty Review Board of the Civil Service 
Commission on December 17, 1947. After the issuance of that directive the 
Personnel Security Board of the Department of which, as I said, I was made 
Chairman by Secretary Marshall in June 1947, became the Loyalty Security 
Board of the Department, and has since administered both the security and 
the loyalty programs in the Department of State. 

I mention this particularly because every time I discuss the program which 
I have helped administer for over 4 years, someone wants to argue the case of 
Alger Hiss, and I know no more about the Hiss case than anyone else who has 
read the newspapers. The events which Whittaker Chambers testified about 
oceurred in the late 1930's, and Hiss left the State Department to go with the 
Carnegie Foundation in January 1947, 5 months before the present security 
program was initiated by Secretary Marshall. The Board of which I am Chair- 
man has never had the Hiss case before it. I can only say that, had the Loyalty 
Security Board ever been presented with evidence regarding any State Depart- 
ment employee of the sort given by Whittaker Chambers against Alger Hiss, the 
Board would have recommended immediate suspension and ultimate removal, 
after hearing, for disloyalty or security risk or both. The Hiss case, however, 
represents precisely the most difficult sort of case for any loyalty or security 
program: Hiss worked in-absolute secrecy, his best friends were ignorant of 
his acts and were the most shocked, and inclined to disbelieve, when these acts 
were publicly revealed. One editorial writer, in New York City, writing for 
the New York Journal-American, misconstrued something I said in a recent 
speech to mean that I deplored the prosecution of Hiss. Nothing could be 
further from the fact. While I deplere the undoubted harm, in terms of loss 
of public confidence in the Department, that the public disclosure of Hiss’ acts 
has done, I am, of course, entirely in favor of public prosecution of illegal 
actions. My point is that one swallow does not make a summer, nor does the 
Hiss case make out an infiltration of the State Department by Communists. 

I will begin, therefore, my brief presentation of the subject, by saying that 
I speak only for the Department of State and for the period 1947 to the present, 
the pericd of my participation in the security and loyalty programs. I say to 
you confidently, on the basis of my 4 years of experience in those programs, and 
without prejudice to future and pending undecided cases, that there are no 
known Communists in the Department. If there are any secret Communists— 
Communists who join no Communist fronts and speak no Communist senti- 
ments—of course I cannot say, for they are unknown. And if another Whittaker 
Chambers should come along and reveal a secret Communist tomorrow, I should 
be sorry but not abashed. The machinery is in operation to take care of such a 
situation, and would be effectual. 

During the whole period—June 1947 to the present, the Board of which I am 
Chairman has adjudicated [4 cases; and has found adversely on both loyalty 
and security grounds in numerous cases—I cannot give statistics. Other em- 
ployees have elected to resign during the process of investigation and adjudica- 
tion of loyalty. What might have been found in their cases, had they gone to 
hearing, of course I do not know. Some of them resigned before their cases 
were presented to the Board, others afterward, and their files were withdrawn 
from the Board. It would be unfair to pass judgment on any of them without 
hearing or adjudication, but at any rate, they are all out of the Department. 
Some of those found to be security risks had close relatives who were Com- 
munists, some married Communists, seme were alleged to have held Com- 
munist meetings in their homes or to have had Communist affiliations at a re- 
mote period in their past—enough derogatory evidence so that the Board, al- 
though convinced of their loyalty to the United States, had a reasonable doubt 
as to the security risk involved in their continued employment. 

What, then, is all the shouting about? The best and shortest answer I can 
give you is to ask you to read the article on Demagogue McCarthy, or Weighed 
in the Balance, that appeared in Time magazine, October 22, 1951. Some say 
where there is so much smoke there must be some fire. There is, however, no 
excuse for mistaking dust for smoke. The dust in the present case is created 
by one man, tramping about the Nation and making, over and over again, the 
same baseless and disproved accusations. 

On February 9, 1950, after the loyalty program had been two full years under 
way, Senator McCarthy arose at Wheeling, W. Va., to say “I have here in my 
hand a list of 205—a list of names that were made known to the Secretary of 
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State as being members of the Communist Party and who nevertheless are 
still working and shaping policy in the State Department.” What he had in 
his hand I do not know, but he had no such list. He may have had a list of 
205 employees that Secretary of State Byrnes, almost 4 years before, on July 
27, 1946, had made known to Congress, whose permanent employment had been 
recommended against by a State Department screening committee, and most 
of whom by 1950 were no longer in the employ of the Department. Senator 
McCarthy did not again mention the 205 members—instead, on February 20, 
1950, on the Senate floor, he claimed to have said on February 9, “I have in 
my hand 57 cases of individuals who would appear to be either card-carrying 
juembers or certainly loyal to the Communist Party, but who nevertheless are 
still helping to shape our foreign policy.” Later on he presented to a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate a list of 81 names of persons whose loyalty files, he claimed, 
would support his charges. As a matter of fact, half of the 81 were no longer, 
in 1950, employed by the Department of State, and the other half, after FBI 
investigations, had been cleared for loyalty by the Loyalty Security Board of 
the Department. As to these 40 still in the employ of the Department the 
Senator had no new information—all he had was allegations, blown up and 
colored by his own imagination, which were contained in the loyalty files them- 
selves and which had been made available by the Department, in 1947, to a 
committee of the Eightieth Congress. To this day, despite all his clamor about 
Communists in the State Department, I am not aware of a single item of new 
evidence of disloyalty which Senator McCarthy has contributed for the assist- 
unce of the Loyalty Security Board in its continuing and continuous efforts 
to pass on all allegations of disloyalty. The Board thought the other day that 
it might have some help from the Senator. He had alleged on the floor of the 
Senate that a Department employee was associating with a Communist. On 
inquiry made of the Senator for the name of the Communist, his office replied 
the Senator had had the name in his hand when he made the statement, on a 
slip of paper, but he had lost the paper. 

Senator McCarthy's knowledge of the contents of the loyalty files before the 
Loyalty Security Board, and the loyalty status of employees in the State De- 
partment, reminds me of the college student who was asked a question in class 
by his professor, and who countered with a question to the professor, “Well, what 
do you think, professor?” The professor replied, “I don’t think—I know.” Said 
the student brightly, “I don’t think I know either.” The Senator has never once 
come to the Loyalty Security Board for authentic information about the workings 
of the loyalty-security program in the Department, nor has he brought to the 
Board information regarding cases that he thought should be processed. While 
the Board, under the President’s order, would not have been free to discuss 
individual cases with the Senator, it would gladly have received any derogatory 
information he had in his possession, and would have immediately referred it 
to the FBI for check and investigation. 

On May 6, 1950, at Chicago, the Senator declared that the loyalty files in the 
Department were “skeleton,” “purged,” and “phony.” On May 15, at Atlantie 
City, he said they had been “rifled’’; on June 9, at Milwaukee, he said they 
had been “raped,” “denuded,” and “tampered with’; and on July 12, 1950, he 
said they had been “stripped.” This was because the files in the 40 cases of 
persons still in the employ of the Department, out of the 81 named by the Senator, 
had been turned over for examination to the Senate subcommittee headed by 
Senator Tydings of Maryland. These are the files that had been in my custody 
as Chairman of the Board. It is within my personal knowledge that these 
files were complete, just as they were seen by the Board. I was present at the 
examination of these files by the subcommittee, and know as a matter of fact 
that every one of them was reviewed by Senator Tydings and certain other mem- 
bers of the committee. Senator McCarthy’s allegations regarding these files 
were completely fales. “I don’t think—I know.” 

On April 20, 1950, in an address before the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors in Washington, at which I was present—it was the first and only time 
I ever saw the Senator—Senator McCarthy said that the “President’s own 
Security Board,” which, he said, had listed 205 persons as bad security risks, 
was gotten rid of by Secretary Acheson “in favor of.a weaker board.’ The 
screening board which he referred to as the “President's own Security Board,” 
was a departmental board to screen 4,000 employees shoveled into the ‘State 
Department from other Government agencies, and went out of existence on 
completion of its job in 1946, under Secretary Byrnes, and the so-called weaker 
board, which is my Loyalty Security Board, was established in 1947, by Secretary 
Marshall—Secretary Acheson had nothing to do with either event. 
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On May 6, 1950, at Chicago, the Senator said, referring to loyalty investiga- 
tions: ‘In dozens of cases—for instance—recommendation from Alger Hiss on 
State Department employeesewas all that was needed to completely clear them.” 
Alger Hiss resigned from the State Department in January 1947; the Loyalty 
Security Board was appointed in July 1947. In all the 600 cases that have since 
come before the Board, the Board has never cleared a case on recommendation 
of Alger Hiss. 

This is McCarthyism—the making of baseless accusations regarding the loyalty 
and integrity of public officers and employees, by a person who is himself in 
high publie office and who uses his office at one and the same time as a platform 
from which to shout his accusations and as a screen to protect himself from 
action for defamation. 

What, then, of the security and loyalty programs in the Department of 
State, which are the Nation’s guaranty that no such condition exists as is 
painted by Senator McCarthy. The security program is based on the power 
of the Secretary of State, given him by the so-called McCarran rider in the 
afmual appropriation act, to dismiss summarily any employee “whenever he 
shall deem it necessary or advisable in the interests of the United States.” 
It is also based on the authority given the Secretary of State by Public Law 
733, Eighty-first Congress. The loyalty program is based on the President’s 
Executive Order 9835, as amended by Executive Order 10241 of April 28, 
1951. This second order establishes a new, more stringent standard of guilt 
in disloyalty cases—“that, on all the evidence, there is a reasonable doubt as to 
the loyalty of the person involved to the Government of the United States.” 
This is, however, no stronger than the standard the State Department has 
from the beginning applied in consideration of the issue of security risk. In 
every case the employee is removed from employment if there is a reasonable 
doubt as to his loyalty or his security. Instead of the State having to prove 
his guilt beyond a reasonable doubt, as in American criminal jurisprudence, 
the employee’s loyalty and security have to be established beyond a reasonable 
doubt or he will be removed from employment. 

Every person who was in the employ of the State Department on October 1, 
1947, and every person since employed, in addition to being investigated by the 
Security Division of the Department has been submitted to the FBI for a 
“record check.” If the FBI, on this “record check,” turns up a single item of 
derogatory information, in the loyalty field—even if it be no more than member- 
ship in 1941 in the Washington Book Shop—the employee is given a “full field 
investigation,” and the confidential reports of that investigation are forwarded 
to the Department Loyaity Security Board, for determination of the employee's 
loyalty and security risk. These investigative reports constitute the prosecu- 
tion—the State’s case—which is before the Board for a judicial determina- 
tion. 

Just a word about these reports. The FBI has had the benefit of the Depart- 
ment’s original investigation, but it has performed a vast labor in addition. 
They have interviewed everybody—references, relatives, teachers, employers, 
supervisors, friends, enemies, landlords, neighbors, and aequaintances. They 
cover the employee from high-school days down. Most of the information secured 
is confidential, and many of the sources are undisclosed in the report, or denomi- 
nated as Washington T-1, or New York T-1, a person who has previously given 
reliable information, or a person of unknown reliability. Even anonymous alle- 
gations are reported; hearsay is given full rein. The reports are very full and 
completely objective—they cover both the favorable and the unfavorable infor- 
mation received—and they neither evaluate the testimony nor draw conclusions, 
This is left to the Board, which is not an investigatory body. The Board has only 
three ways of adding to the file: (1) It may request further investigation by 
the FBI: (2) it may propound written interrogatories to the employee, to get 
his explanation of items of derogatory information; or (3) it may go to a hear- 
ing, at which time it may cross-examine the employee or his witnesses. These 
FBI reports—the interrogatories proposed by the Board, the answers of the 
employees, and the transcripts of the hearings, constitute the “lovalty files” 
about which you have heard so much, and which the President has directed shall 
not be disclosed. The only exception to this order is th® transcript of the hear- 
ing, a copy of which, on request, is given to the employee, who may. publish it 
or not as he desires. 

On cens‘deration of the FBI reports the Board may, and commonly does, clear 
the employee. In a large proportion of the cases, because of the completeness 
of the reports, and the impartiality with which they report the favorable with 
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the unfavorable, the triviality of the derogatory information, or its lack of foun- 
dation or credibility, becomes plainly apparent, and the Board is left without 
a reasonable doubt. Quite frequently, however, this point is not arrived at 
until the Board, as above stated, has propounded written interrogatories to the 
employee and has received his answer. It is only in cases in which the Board, 
either with or without interrogatory, is left with a reasonable doubt as to loyalty 
or security risk that the case comes to a hearing. In such cases the Board 
formally proposes removal action, which is done by notice in writing to the em- 
ployee, stating the charges in factual detail, so far as security considerations 
permit. This gives the employee a right to an administrative hearing, after due 
opportunity to prepare his case, at which hearing he may appear personally, be 
represented by counsel of his own choosing, and present evidence in his own 
behalf. The ‘‘State’s case” is not presented at the hearing, for it is already be- 
fore the Board in the confidential reports of the FBI, but, for the further pro- 
tection of the employee, all informants who have given derogatory information 
on loyalty and who have not expressed an unwillingness to testify before the 
Board, are invited to attend and submit to cross-examination by the employee 
or his counsel. 

If the result of the hearing is unfavorable to the employee, he may appeal to 
the Secretary of State, or some person designated by him to hear the appeal, 
and on the issue of loyalty, he has a further appeal to the Loyalty Review 
Board of the Civil Service Commission. Every decision of the Loyalty Security 
Board, with or without hearing, favorable or unfavorable to the employee, goes 
to the Loyalty Review Board of the Civil Service Commission for post-audit. 
This Board, originally under Seth Richardson, is now headed by ex-Senator 
Hiram Bingham of Connecticut. Both are well-known Republicans. The Loyalty 
Review Board may affirm the determination of the Loyalty Security Board, it may 
remand the case to the Loyalty Security Board for further processing, such as in- 
terrogatories, or a hearing, or it may take the case into its own hands and hold 
a new hearing itself and either affirm or reverse the determination of the Loyalty 
Security Board. Thus far the Review Board has remanded 17 out of 594 loyalty 
cases of the State Department Loyalty Security Board, and has retried 2 
cases on its own account. In one of these cases, it affirmed the Department 
adjudication. In the other it reversed the Loyalty Security Board. This is the 
John Service case. 

This is the system which, since December 1947, has been administered by the 
Loyalty Security Board of the State Department. Just a word about that Board, 
and I am through: 

Originally consisting of 3 members, it now consists of 20 outstanding directors 
of bureaus or offices, and chiefs or officers in charge of divisions or branches 
in the Department, and Foreign Service officers, including a number designated 
for service in Germany, in the Office of the United States High Commissioner. 
The Board sits on cases in panels of three. The FBI reports come to the Board 
in triplicate, and are assigned to a panel designated by the Board's legal officer, 
in accordance with the availability of Board members. The three members 
of the panel read the file of the case individually, and meet for the initial 
consideration of the case, and for their passing on replies to interrogatories. 
In hearings, they sit as a bench of three, of whom one is chairman, but all of 
whom, together with the Board’s counsel, question the employee and his wit- 
nesseses. The final decision does not reflect the opinion of one man, but the 
independent judgments of three minds. Decisions are nearly always unanimous 
but occasionally a dissent crops up. Originally the Board was not required 
to make a written finding of the facts, but to state merely the action taken. 
Now a member of the panel writes a summary of the case for the benefit of the 
Review Board. Panels of the Loyalty Security Board endeavor to conduct all 
hearings and to make all decisions, with fairness, impartiality, and cooperative- 
ness, bearing in mind that the proceeding is an investigation, not a prosecution, 
and that the whole program has for its purpose not only to protect the Govern- 
ment of the United States, but also to protect loyal employees of the Government 
from unfounded accusations. 

This is the system and this the Board, upon which the loyalty and security 
program in the State Department rest. McCarthyism has from the beginning 
attempted to divert attention from the Loyalty and Security Board and its 
procedures, about which it has not sought to inform itself, but has contented 
itself with discussing from the public rostrum the cases of individual employees, 
of which in the nature of things it cannot be informed. The President has 
wisely ordered that the contents of the confidential loyalty files, and therefore 
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the individual loyalty cases, be not revealed to the public. Therefore, in its 
eagerness to smear the Department through the individual, McCarthyism has 
to resort to rumor, invention, half-truths or no truths at all—and will not be 
content with full and fair adjudication, after private hearing, by the Board 
which alone is in possession of all the facts. I bespeak your confidence in that 
Board. 

Senator McCarran. I do not care to inject myself into it, but there 
was certainly a situation here that needs clearing up. If this rests on 
the McCarran rider, it would not require this amount of machinery 
that we have had described to us here. We could get rid of objection- 
able people very quickly. 

If, on the other hand, it rests on the statutes and on Executive 
orders, that is a different thing. That is Mr. Humelsine’s testimony. 

Mr. Hume srne. Senator, I don’t understand the context of your 
question. Iam lost here as to what you are referring to; I am sorry. 

Senator McCarran. I am referring to a statement made by the wit- 
ness in his speech of February 11, which has the notation: 


For release at 6:15 p.m. E. 8. T., Monday, February 11, 1952. 


Mr. Snow. I have found the place, Senator. May I make a reply? 

Mr. Humetstne. If the chairman would allow me, I would like to 
read that.’ I have never seen it. Iam in the dark. 

Senator McCarran. It is page 5, right at the top of the page. He 
says that the security program is based on the power of the Secretary 
of State, given to him by the so-called McCarran rider in the annual 
appropriation bill. 

le was certainly misleading the public. 

Mr. Snow. Senator, I think I should have to read that and the 
next sentence, in order to clarify my thoughts. 

Senator McCarran. Yes; I know. 


Mr. Snow. After asking: 


What, then, of the security and loyalty programs in the Department of State, 
which are the Nation’s guaranty that no such condition exists as is painted by 
Senator McCarthy. 


I said: 


The security program is based on the power of the Secretary of State, given 
him by the so-called McCarran rider in the annual appropriation act, to dismiss 
summarily any employee ‘“‘whenever he shall deem it necessary or advisable in 
the interests of the United States.” 

Then my copy shows that in my spoken address I inserted a line 
left out in the written copy: 


It is also based on authority given the Secretary of State by Public Law 733, 
Highty-first Congress. 


Then I went on to say: 


The loyalty program is based on the President’s Executive Order 9835, as 
amended by Executive Order 10241 of April 28, 1951. This second order estab- 
lishes a new, more stringent standard of guilt in disloyalty cases— 
and so forth. 

In other words, I was distinguishing in that sentence between the 
two programs, the security program, which I said was based on the 
McCarran rider and on Public Law 733, and the loyalty program, 
which is based on the President’s Executive order. 

Senator McCarran. Now, that is not true. Both programs, both 
the security and loyalty, come into the McCarran rider. 
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Mr. Snow. That is perfectly true, Senator. 

Senator McCarran. The Secretary of State can dismiss under either 
field. 

Mr. Snow. That is true, Senator. Every loyalty case is also a 
security case. 

Senator McCarran. Certainly. 

Mr. Snow. That we understand perfectly. But I was referring to 
the two programs as distinct programs. 

Senator McCarran. All right, Senator McCarthy, you may pro- 
ceed. Iam sorry to interrupt. 


DISMISSALS UNDER MCCARRAN RIDER 


Senator McCarruy. Did I understand you yesterday to state that 
you had never fired anyone under the McCarran rider? 

Mr. Snow. I never fired anybody under any order. 

Mr. Hume tstne. That would be up to us now. We fired some 
people under the McCarran rider. 

Senator McCarruy. How many? 

Mr. Humetstne. Two. 


THE WILLIAM REMINGTON CASE 


Senator McCarruy. I have just one or two other questions, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Snow, you are talking about “baseless” charges. Let me ask 
you: Did you think the charges against William Remington were 
baseless, or did you think that should be brought to the attention of 
the committee in the Senate ? 

At the time, Remington was working in the Commerce Department 
at $10,000 or $11,000 a year, and was working closely with the State 
Department. 

Mr. Snow. I know nothing about the Remington case. It was not 
within the State Department and did not come within my care, and I 
am just a casual eae of the daily press on the Remington case. 

Senator McCarruy. Would you say the evidence on Remington, who 
was subsequently convicted of perjury, would you say that was a base- 
less thing for me to do, to give the evidence ? 

Mr. Snow. I don’t think so. 


THE POSNIAK CASE 


Senator McCarruy. How about Posniak? Do you have the FBI 
report showing he lived with a man referred to as a recruiter of Com- 
munist agents‘ ‘Would you say it was baseless for me to make those 
reports public? 

Mr. Snow. I cannot discuss the Posniak case because it was before 
the Board. : 

Senator McCarran. That question, as propounded to you, does not 
ask you to discuss the Posniak case; it only asks you to answer “Yes” 
or “No” as to whether or not it is baseless to make the reports public. 

Mr. Snow. Any information you have, Senator, about Posniak or 
anybody else, if you actually have some information from some source 
and you forward it to the FBI or give it to the State Department, it 
would be a praiseworthy act and not the opposite. 
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Senator McCarruy. You did not answer my question. 

Mr. Snow. What was the question ? 

Senator McCarruy. You have been accusing McCarthy of a base- 
less act. 

Mr. Snow. That would not be a baseless act. 

Senator McCarruy. In other words, you think it is all right to 
make, She facts available to the Senate in the Posniak case; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Snow. I think that would be all right. I think any fact you 
make available at any time, we have always been glad to get the facts. 

Senator McCarruy. Can you answer this: You say that you give 
the Government the benefit of the doubt. Do you do so in passing 
on these cases ? 

Mr. Snow. We certainly do. We always have in security cases. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF THE HANSON CASE 


Senator McCarruy. Let us take the case of Mr. X, and assume that 
ou have the sworn testimony of a witness whom the Government has 
n using in other cases. Assume you have the admission of the 
employee himself that he was arrested with other Communists in 
China. Assume you have those facts. 

Mr. Snow. Arrested for what ? 

Senator McCarrny. Arrested with Communists in China. 

Mr. Snow. For what ? 

Senator McCarruy. I am just telling you it is an admission that 
he was arrested with a group of the Communists Youth Corps I 
merely—I assume he has been working with them. The only admis- 
sion is that he was arrested with a group of Communists in China. 

Let us stop right there. Assume you have both those facts: No. 1, 
the sworn testimony that this man is a member of the Communist 
Party; No. 2, his admission that he was arrested, in these words: 

Leaders of the Communist Youth Corps were urrested by military officers at 
Hankow. I myself was a victim of one of these incidents and found that local 
officials were the instigators. 

Assume also that he was with the Communist army as a reporter 
for 2 years and that his material was smuggled through the anti- 
Communist lines for him by the Communists. Assume that his pass- 
port was taken away from him by the recognized Government of China 
because of his aid to the Communists. 

Would you say, with those facts, in the case of Mr. X, that there 
would be at least a doubt as to his loyalty, at least a doubt as to whether 
or not he was a member of the Communist Party ? 

Senator McCarran. Let us put that question in just a little different 
way, Senator, if you do not mind. 

Rcater McCarruy. Yes. 

Senator McCarran. Would you assume that one possessed of those 
facts, making the facts known to the public, was making an unfounded 
statement ? 

Mr. Snow. Oh, no, Senator. Certainly that is a statement that it 
would be his duty to bring to the State Department. 

Senator McCarrny. That was the Hanson case, you understand, do 
you not? 
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Mr. Snow. I do not know that it is the Hanson case, but you state 
that it is. 

Senator McCartny. Do you mean that you cleared Hanson and you 
do not recognize it as the Hanson case? 

Mr. Snow. I do not recognize the information that you state. 

Senator McCarran. I assume that he is saying that because he says 
he does not want to discuss the Hanson case. 

Mr. Snow. No, Senator. The reason I am saying that is that I 
just simply don’t remember any such evidence. It is a matter of recol- 
lection. After all, I have sat on hundreds of cases and I don’t attempt 
to recollect the individual evidence on each case. 

Senator McCarruy. Maybe you did not have the evidence before 
you in the Hanson case. 

Mr. Snow. I may have not even sat on the case, for all I know. 

Senator McCarruy. If you had all that evidence before you on 
Mr. X and you were sitting on the case, would you clear him? 

Mr. Snow. I should want further information than you gave me. 

Senator McCarrny. Assume you had the testimony of 10 witnesses 
saying he was a fine gentleman. 

Mr. Snow. That would not necessarily outweigh the evidence you 
speak of. You mentioned a sworn statement that he was a member 
of the Communist Party. 

Now, the board regards very seriously an allegation that any em- 
ployee was a member of the Communist Party. 

Senator McCarran. That gets right down to the question, Mr. Snow. 
If you had those facts alone before you and nothing more, would 
you clear him ¢ 

Mr. Snow. I would think not, if I had nothing more. 

Mr. Humenstne. May I say something, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 

Senator McCartuy. I would like to get Snow’s version without 
your coaching on the side. 

Pardon me for using the word “coaching.” I am sorry, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator McCarran, I do not think that it is fair to say he was 
coaching. 

Senator McCarrny. I should not say coaching. But I would like to 
test the witness’ ideas and also his intelligence. 

When you step in to answer the question, Carl, what you do, even 
though you do not intend to coach him, is to give him another answer 
to it. 

Senator McCarran. Giving him the light, you mean. 


COMMENTS ON BACKGROUND OF WITNESS 


Senator McCartuy. Yes. And I sit here and I honestly cannot 
conceive of Mr. Snow having that task to do. 

I may say, in fairness to Mr. Snow, I think I understand his reason- 
ing better than some of his friends do. He is the son of a judge; his 
grandfather was a judge. I understand they were kindly men. I 
think that he feels that he is in effect trying criminal cases; that he 
must give everyone the benefit of the doubt, and if there are any doubts 
which can be resolved in favor of the employee, he resolves them in 
favor of the employee. 
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It is a kindly thing to do, but makes him completely incompetent 
to act as head of that board. 

I do not accuse you of being an evil man, Mr. Snow, but watching 
the results that come from your board, I am trying to find out what 
prompts you. And I have talked to some of your friends. The gen- 
eral report that we get is that you are a kindly individual who just 
dislikes seeing a man lose his job. 

That is why I would like to go into some of these things—pardon 
me for using the word “coaching”—without any side testimony on 
the part of Mr. Humelsine, if I might, for.a few minutes. 

r. Humerstne. I was not intending to make any aside. I was in- 
tending to comment not on your question, but the question the chair- 
man was putting. I thought I could assist in clarifying a point. 


THEORETICAL CASE 


The impression that I got, from listening to the chairman, was 
the chairman was assuming in that theoretical case, that those were 
facts, I believe. 

I wanted Mr. Snow to realize that and answer the question if they 
were facts. 

Senator McCarran. If they were supported by such as the Senator 
from Wisconsin states, affidavits or sworn testimony, as he says, that 
this man was a Communist, assuming that that is all that is before you, 
my question is: Would you clear him? 

Mr. Snow. In answer to the question, if that was all the testimony 
that was before the board and he had no favorable testimony to offset 
it, no explanations, no mitigating circumstances, no history of anti- 
Communism following his alleged Communism and so forth and so 
on, we would have to hold that we had a reasonable doubt as to the 
man’s loyalty, in the case just put. 

Of course, the point made by Mr. Humelsine should also be borne 
in mind; that is, that there is a difference between fact and allegation. 

IT assumed, from what the Senator said, that all he had was an 
affidavit. We have to evaluate, of course, the affidavit. 

Senator McCarran. I am taking it on Senator McCarthy’s premise 
that he had sworn testimony before the board to certain facts. One 
was that this man was a Communist, another was that he had been 
arrested with a group of Communists, showing association with them, 
and so on. 

You had nothing else now at all. 

Mr. Humetnstnr. This is a Mr. X, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Mr. X. 

Mr. Snow. We would have to hold that we had a reasonable doubt if 
we had nothing more. 

Senator McCarran. I would not think there is much reasonable 
doubt there. 

Mr. Humesstne. You would think he is guilty as everything, 
wouldn’t you, Senator? 

Senator MoCarran. Yes. 

Senator McCarruy. I think this demonstrates better than anything 
else how you operate. 


Cm Roe beet 
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CASE OF MR. X 


Let us take the case of Mr. X. Assume you have the sworn testi- 
mony of Mr. Budenz that Mr. X was a member of the Communist 
Party. Assume that you have his book in which he admits that he 
had been arrested with leaders of the Communist Youth Corps. 
Assume that you have his book in which he says this about Mao Tse- 
tung: 

The most selfless man I have ever met, a social dreamer, a genius living 50 
years ahead of his time. 


Assume he says this about Chu Teh: 


The prince of generals, a man with the humility of Lincoln, the tenacity of 
Grant, and the kindliness of Robert E. Lee. 

Assume he does that through the mouth of another man, Carlson. 
Assume that your record shows that he had been editing a paper, that 
he was coeditor of a paper at Peiping, China, the other editor being 
Nym Wales. 

You know who Nym Wales was, do you not? You know what her 
reputation was, do you not? 

Mr. Snow. I think so. 

Senator McCarruy. Assume he was a coeditor with Nym Wales. 
Assume you had all those facts before you. But then assume that you 
had evidence also of people saying, “Here is a fine man; and he is an 
anti-Communist,” evidence of people saying he is a great American. 

Would, or would not, the facts which I have related be sufficient 
to create a doubt in your mind about Mr. X’s loyalty ? 

Mr. Snow. I think we would want to go to a hearing on the case 
and get the explanation of the conduct to which you refer. 

Senator McCarruy. You do think that in a case such as this, where 
you have the sworn testimony of communism and his own admission 
of a criminal record being arrested as a Communist, you do feel that 
there could be evidence presented at a board by friendly witnesses, 
which would offset that ? 

Mr. Snow. Oh, yes. It might show that he had become a very 
strong anti-Communist since that time. As a matter of fact, we 
have some cases in this country of anti-Communists who are very 
good, whose activities are very helpful to the Government. 

I refer to Whittaker Chambers. 

Senator McCarruy. Let me ask you this, then: If you had no evi- 
dence that he had broken with the party, if he did not come in and 
admit that he broke with the party, then would there not be reasonable 
doubt ? 

Mr. Snow. I think so. The board is very much inclined to regard 
as significant the man’s frankness before the board. 

For instance, having such testimony as the Senator has referred to 
there, it makes a good deal of difference to the board if the person 
comes in and frankly admits that he was at one time communistically 
inclined and has since reformed, so to speak, as in the Whittaker 
Chambers case, or whether he denies it. 

Senator McCarruy. But assume in this case that he denies it. 

Mr. Snow. If he denies it, if we feel it is established by the de- 
rogatory evidence, we would have to regard it as a case of doubt. 
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Senator McCarruy. Assuming that he came in tonight and said he 
never belonged to the Communist Party, then do you feel that if 
enough of his friends should come in and say that he is a fine Ameri- 
can, that that would offset the positive proof of arrest with the Com- 
munist Youth Corps, coauthor of a Communist paper, testimony of a 
former Communist, Budenz, that he had been a member of the Com- 
munist Party, would you feel that even if he did not come in and make 
a clean breast of it, that if enough people came in and gave favorable 
testimony about him, that you could keep him on; that there would 
not be a reasonable doubt about his disloyalty ? 

Mr. Snow. I should still want to have some confirmatory evidence 
of the alleged membership in the Communist Party if he denied it. 

Senator McCartny. But with his own arrest, his own admission 
that he was arrested. 

Mr. Snow. I think it would be pretty conclusive if he was arrested 
as a Communist. 

Senator McCarrny. If he was arrested with the Communists. 

Mr. Snow. I would want to know what he was doing with them. 

Senator McCarrny. If he were the editor of a Communist paper. 

Mr. Snow. It would be a pretty clear indication he had been a 
Communist. 

Senator McCartuy. Might I suggest you look over the Hanson 
case in there. We would be glad to give you the book and all evidence. 
This is a very conservative statement of the Hanson case. 

Mr. Snow. I will be very glad to. 


POSSIBLE SHIFTING OF BOARD MEMBERS 


Senator McCarruy. One other question. 

One of the criticisms of your board is that you shift the membership 
of the board during a hearing; that you may start with Jones, Smith, 
and Gray, as board members, but during the hearing, Smith may be 
transferred to Gibraltar, Jones may be transferred to San Francisco, 
and you impanel new board members who have not heard all the 
evidence. 

Has that practice been stopped ? 

Mr. Snow. That practice never existed, Senator. I think there was 
one case in which a member of the board happened to be shifted to a 
foreign post during the course of the hearing. I think that is the 
only case. 

As a matter of fact, we keep the same membership on the panel as 
far as possible throughout the consideration of the case, but particu- 
larly after the case goes to hearing. We never shift a panel after the 
case has been voted for a hearing. 

Senator McCarrny. Here is a case related by the Chairman of the 
Review Board. He said: 

I am familiar with one case, having studied it myself. There was only one 
member of the board who confronted all the witnesses. After the first hearing 
or two, one board member of the State Department was sent abroad on a mission 
to Gibraltar or some other place. Then after the next hearing, another member 
of the board was given some other duty. 

Also in that case there were several cases of revived testimony, of the Chair- 
man of the State Department board permitting remarks to be made off the record, 
which is all we have here in studying the case. 
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Was that an isolated case? 

Mr. Snow. I will break that into two questions. You have asked 
two things there. 

Senator McCarruy. My question was, Has that been the practice? 
If it has been, do you still follow that practice? 

Mr. Snow. It has not been the practice to change the membership of 
the panel during hearings. That I do think refers to a particular in- 
dividual case where it happened. 

Senator Fercuson. Did it happen ? 

Mr. Snow. It did, in one case; yes, sir. That was not the fault of 
the board, but the member of the board happened to be sent abroad dur- 
ing the course of the hearing. 


PRACTICE BEFORE BOARD CITED 


Senator McCarruy. Let me recite another practice that is objected 
to. Let us take a specific case and see if you recall it. 

Do you recall the case of a man before the loyalty board whose wife 
was a Communist, or accused of being a Communist? He made an 
affidavit and submitted it. Then he was called in before the board to 
testify, and his wife sat beside him, the woman who was accused of 
being a Communist, and she coached him on his testimony. 

Do you recall the case ? 

Mr. Snow. I recall the case to which you refer. 

Senator McCarruy. Was that not improper? 

Mr. Snow. That was highly improper, and the board was corrected 
for it. 

Senator Frreuson. When did that happen? 

Mr. Snow. In the early days of the board we had a case in which a 
man was being heard for loyalty, on the loyalty issue. Most of the 
alleged facts had to do with his wife as well as he. 

More particularly, in some of them it was his wife altogether, and 
she was a necessary witness in the case. Well, now, under the rules, 
it is proper for him to be there when she testifies; but the board over- 
looked the fact that it was improper for her to be there when he 
testified. 

Senator McCarry. You say she was a necessary witness? 

Mr. Snow. Yes. 

Senator McCarrnuy. Am I correct that in that case you never called 
her as a witness; you never swore her? 

Mr. Snow. No, that is wrong. She was sworn, as any other wit- 
ness. They were all sworn. Witnesses are all sworn. 

Senator McCarruy. Is her testimony in the record? 

Mr. Snow. Yes. 

Senator McCarruy. Are you sure of that? 

Mr. Snow. Yes. She was a witness in the case and he was a witness. 

Senator Frrauson. What did you do with the man? Did you sus- 
pend him ? 

Mr. Snow. We don’t suspend. I don’t know whether he was ever 
suspended, or not. He is out of the Department at the present time. 

Senator Frrauson. Did he resign? 

Mr. Snow. I think he resigned, if I recall rightly. 

Senator Frrcuson. Do you not know whether he resigned ¢ 
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Mr. Snow. I am quite certain he resigned, yes. He is out of the 

Department by now. 
enator Fercuson. How long after his wife sat in this hearing that 
you are talking about did he resign ? 

Mr. Snow. Bcanstine after. 

Senator Frrcuson. What I am concerned with is the delay. You 
find a man under those kinds of circumstances, and he stays in the 
Department with full rights and privileges for months. 

Mr. Snow. We have nothing to do with that, Senator. 

Senator Fercuson. But somebody does. Does it not shock you at 
times, after you find one of these fellows guilty, to find that nothing 
was done for months and he kept on his job? 

Mr. Snow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. Is not there some way to cure it / 

Mr. Snow. More personnel, perhaps; more facilities. 

Senator Fercuson. Bigger appropriations. 

Senator McCarrny. Mr. Snow, let me ask you this—— 

_ Mr. Snow. Now, wait a minute. I want to get back to your ques- 
tion. 

Senator McCarrny. Yes, I have another one in connection with it. 

Mr. Snow. Let’s get at this case first, of the man and his wife. 

Senator McCarruy. Yes. 

Mr. Snow. As I say, we were hearing both witnesses from time to 
time, and the testimony was very complicated and we kept the wife 
in when the husband testified, although we shouldn’t have. We kept 
the husband in while the wife testified, quite properly. And our at- 
tention was called to it by the review board afterward, and we ac- 
cepted the correction. We have never done it again. But it was a 
natural mistake, although an unfortunate one. 

Senator McCarruy. Here is another criticism of your board, and 
if they do not go into this properly, I wish you would tell me. Listen 
to this: 

Let us assume I am the employee and I file an affidavit with you and 
then you call me in to testify and you ask me questions. I am under 
oath, of course. 

Mr. Snow. Are you in the Department? 

Senator McCartuy. Yes, I am in the Department. 

You ask me questions and, of course, if I testify differently from 
my affidavit I would be guilty of possible perjury. In those cases 
you have allowed me to do this: To say my testimony will be the same 
as what is in the affidavit and to do that time after time. And you 
asked questions Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, and my only answer is that my 
testimony is the same as in my affidavit. 

Mr. Snow. Our practice isn’t quite what you say. 

Senator McCarruy. That has been done. 

Mr. Snow. You might think of it as such. The defendant in any 
of these cases has a right to answer in writing or orally. We always 
start a hearing by asking if he has anything in writing to file, and 
he quite often saves the board a great deal of time by filing an elab- 
orate statement of the history of his life in answer to the charges, in 
writing, under oath. 

And we ask him if he would like to have that made a part of the 
record, and he sometimes says he would. So then we make that a 
part of the record, the opening part of the record. 
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Then we go on from there and ask him anything, any questions that 
occur to us on which we would like further elucidation. 

Senator McCarruy. That is the stage I am talking about. 

Mr. Snow. I don’t recall of any witnesses saying, “My answer would 
be the same as in the affidavit.” That does not ring a bell in my mind. 

Senator McCartuy. Do you recall members of the review board 
coming down to you and saying, “Mr. Snow, that is a bad practice. 
You should not do that. A man should be made to testify inde- 
pendently of his affidavit” ? 

Mr. Snow. No, I don’t recall any correction on that score. 

Senator McCarruy. You do not recall any discussion by members 
of the board on that ? 

Mr. Snow. I do not. 

Senator McCarruy. Not at all. 

Mr. Snow. Not at all, because they are permitted by the board to 
make their answer either in writing or orally. We always assume they 
might do it either or both ways. 

Senator McCarruy. I have just one or two other questions. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to apologize for having taken so much time 
during this phase of the hearing. I have just one or two other ques- 
tions. 

RESIGNATIONS 


Mr. Snow, I note the review board objects to your practice of al- 
lowing individuals to resign rather than firing them. Do you still 
take the position that 

Senator McCarran. I do not understand that he has anything to 
do with their resignation. 

Mr. Snow. The chairman is correct. I have nothing to do with 
whether they resign or don’t resign. 

Senator McCarran. They do it in the course of being channeled 
through, as I understand it, after they arrive at a certain stage there 
on your chart. Maybe they resign or get out. 

Mr. Snow. That is correct; and once they resign, the case leaves 
the board, and we have no further jurisdiction over it. 

Senator McCarrny. Let me put it this way: Do you know whether 
you or any member of your board has ever indicated to an employee 
that unless he resigns there will be an adverse holding? 

Mr. Snow. No. We could not do that. In the first place, that 
would be physically impossible because we don’t know what conclu- 
sions we come to until the hearing is over with. 

Mr. Chairman, might I correct something here? 

Senator McCarran. All right. 

Mr. Snow. Senator Ferguson asked me a question which appar- 
ently I entirely misunderstood and therefore gave the wrong answer. 
He said (reading) : 





Does it not shock you at times, if you found one of those fellows guilty, to 
find that nothing was done for months and he kept on his job? 

Misunderstanding the question, I said “Yes.” The answer should 
have been, “That has never happened.” Every time that we have ever 
found adversely, the Department has immediately suspended and he 
has not been kept on his job. 

Mr. Humetstne. I left the room at that point, Senator. 
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Senator Ferguson. You mean you left your witness. 

Senator McCarran. It still remains that he could not be shocked. 

Senator McCienian. When he is suspended, is he suspended with- 
out ~~ 

Mr. Humetstine. Yes. 

Senator McCretian. And he only gets paid then if he would be in 
State? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes. 

Senator Fereuson. Can you give us the average length of time 
oe the starting of these cases and the actual decision by the 

ard ¢ 

Mr. Snow. I think that has been worked out by my staff, and I will 
endeavor to get that for you, Senator, by the next meeting. , It is quite 
a difficult matter of mathematical computation, you can appreciate. 

It does take a long time, longer than it should. 

(The information requested idiom ) 


LENGTH OF TIME IN PROCESSING LSB CASES 


Average time to adjudicate a case before the Department of State Loyalty 
Security Board from time Board receives case to time an adjudication is com- 
pleted (this does not include readjudication if supplementary information is 
received after original adjudication) : 55.175 days. 

Senator Frreuson. So in all those cases where you found against 
the man, either on loyalty or security, up until the time you found 
against him, he was on the payroll; he was carrying on his regular 
functions; is that right? 

You shake your head no, Mr. Humelsine, but what does the wit- 
ness say ¢ 

Mr. Snow. With a very few exceptions, that is true. There are 
some exceptions, however, where they were suspended immediately. 

Senator Frerauson. What are the exceptions? 

Mr. Snow. There were three cases, I think. The Clubb case is 
one of them. 

Senator Frereuson. The Clubb, the Davies, and the Service. 

Mr. Snow. No; not the Service case. There were several cases. 

Senator Fercuson. How many 

Mr. Hume sine. Eleven. 

Mr. Snow. Where they were suspended all at once. 

Mr. Humetstne. There were 11 individuals that have been sus- 
pended. 

Senator Fercuson. That is, upon the starting of the case? 

Mr. Boyxm. Yes. 

Senator Fercuson. Before the Board acted ? 

Mr. Humetsine. Before the Board had declared its findings. 

Senator Frercuson. Had it been submitted to the Board? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes, it had been submitted. 

Senator Fereuson. Then up to the time of submission, do you mean 
closed, do I understand, and submitted ¢ 

Mr. Humetsine. No, sir; opened. 

Senator Fercuson. When does a case get to the Board? 

Mr. Humetsine. What happens, Senator, is this: A case goes to the 
Board and the Board starts consideration of the case. They, during 
the process of considering it, may advise that: “This case is one in 
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which we think you ought to suspend the individual right now; we 
are not ready to come to a final conclusion, but we are worried and we 
want you to suspend.” At that time we suspend. 

Now, we also can suspend prior to that. The Department can take 
action to suspend as a result of a recommendation of the Security 
Division. 

Senator Ferguson. Or you can do it under the McCarran Act. 

Mr. Humetsrine. Or we can do it under the McCarran Act. I can 

ive you a couple of examples, these three loyalty cases we were talk- 

ing about the other day. All three of those individuals were sus- 

nded before the Board came to the conclusion that they were 
fovalty risks. They were suspended prior to that. 

Senator Frereuson. Will you give us the number that were not 
suspended before the decision of the Board ? 

Mr. Bork. I think we have already supplied that in the record. 
You asked that question, Senator, the day before yesterday, I believe. 

Senator Fereuson. Did you put the number in the record? 

Mr. Boykin. Do you mean those cases that we suspended before 
they hit the Board? 

Mr. Humetstne. I know the Senator means something else. I know 
what the Senator means, and I will get that for the record. 

Senator Fereuson. After the testimony was closed and before the 
Board decided it, how many did you suspend ? 

Then tell us how many you suspended before the Board had finished 
its proceedings. 

Mr. Humetstne. I understand. We will get that for the record. 

Senator McCarran. That may be inserted into the record at this 

oint. 
7 (The information referred to follows :) 


SUSPENSIONS 


A total of 29 individuals whose cases were in loyalty and security channels 
were suspended. The suspensions occurred at the following stages: 


1. After investigation but before the case was submitted to the Loyalty 
onnnts: inant loach cis et ie Bhs a ald wathin ped 
. After case was submitted to the Loyalty Security Board but before 
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. After hearing but before decision of the Loyalty Security Board__.__ 2 
. At time of adverse decision of the Loyalty Security Board 6 
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Senator McCarran. All right, Senator McCarthy, you were in the 
midst of asking questions. 


STATEMENTS REGARDING RIFLING OF FILES 


Senator McCarrny. I would like to ask Mr. Humelsine a question 
about a subject he started to discuss a few minutes ago. 

Carl, I have here now the four statements, one from a Paul Sullivan, 
who had worked with the State Department. At the time this was 
taken he was in the Georgetown School of Foreign Affairs, or some- 
thing like that. He says: 

I and the other clerks were to go through each personnel file and pull out all 


derogatory material from the file. In addition to the usual personnel forms, the 
files contained all kinds of letters, reports, memoranda concerning individual 
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persons. As per instructions I received, all the clerks on this project were to 
a i of the files all matters considered derogatory, either morally or polit- 
Cc ° 

Then the statement of Eugene O’Brien, who also worked for the 
State Department. He said: 

I and the other clerks received instructions orally and by a form paper. that 
we were to go through all the State Department personnel files and remove all 
papers, letters, memoranda, reports, except administrative forms containing 
background information and the Ramspeck raises. We worked on this project 

removing papers from the files until December 31, 1946. 

And I may say that December 31, 1946, was when the Congress 
changed, Mr. Chairman, from a Democratic Congress to a Republican 
Congress. 

Mr. Burney Threadgill, who is now with the FBI, or was at the 
time this was signed, says: 

Some employees of the State Department have come to the files and removed 
the derogatory material which was in the files on themselves. 

Senator McCarran. Is that sworn to? Are those affidavits? 

Senator McCarrny. No, they were not sworn to; they are signed. 
The last one is signed July 11, 1950, and the other one is signed July 
6, 1950, and the other one July 11, 1950, and the fourth one, Mr. Chair- 
man, was by a present employee in State Department and he signed 
the statement. 

And in order to protect him so he would not be discharged, we 
blocked out his name and his address. But it is substantially the 
same. 

Senator McCarran. Were these exhibits that you have in your hand, 
that you refer to, were they used in any hearing? 

Senator McCarruy. Yes; they were both given to the Tydings com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman. They were inserted in the Congressional 
Record and they were used in the Chicago speech to which Mr. Snow 
refers. 

In fact, I had photostats made and gave out a sizable number to 
the audience at that time. 

Senator McCrietian. Let me ask you something at that point. 

You referred to those all through this inquiry here. They are not 
affidavits; are they? 

Senator McCarruy. Statements. 

Senator Ferauson. They have never been sworn to, have they? 

Senator McCartruy. No. The man who took them was not a notary 
public. 

Senator Fercuson. Then they are not sworn to. 

Senator McCarrny. I asked the Tydings committee to call these 
people before them and swear them, and they were willing to do that, 
except the present employee of the Department was reluctant to come 
in and testify, but said he would if the other three were not sufficient. 

Mr. Humetsrnge. She would. It is a she. 

Senator McCartuy. You can call them he or she. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you people know who these are? 

Mr. Humetsine. She is still working. 


Senator Fercuson. Do you know she is a she? 

Mr. Humetsrne. Yes. 

Senator McCartrny. Have you interviewed these four people? 
Mr. Humetsrne. I don’t believe so. 
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Senator McCartuy. Let me ask why did you not think it was im- 
portant to go to these three individuals who gave the statements and 
ask them whether they wanted to change their statements; whether 
they claimed they were not telling the truth, or what the explanation 
was! Iam curious to know. 

Mr. Humetsine. Senator, that matter was handled as a part of the 
investigation by the Tydings committee. It is covered in the report 
here. 

Would you like me to read what is in the report? 

Senator McCarruy. I know what is in the report. 

Mr. Hume sine. I don’t know whether or not the other Senators 
do. I think it is probably germane to the question. 

Senator McCarruy. If it is read, I would ask for it to be stricken 
from the record as being incompetent and immaterial, what the Tyd- 
ings committee report contains, 

Senator McCarran. The report is before the committee. We can 
take judicial cognizance of it. 

We do not have it in the record. The report is available to us at 
any time. 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes, sir. This section is available. It is on page 
171. 

I must say the Tydings report reflects my understanding of the 
incident. 

Senator McCarran. If you get into the Tydings report you get 
into ramifications with no end to it. 

Senator McCarrny. Without getting into the Tydings report, Mr. 
Humelsine, did you conduct any individual investigation to see 
whether or not this was true that the files had been rifled ? 

Mr. Humetsrne. Yes, sir. An inquiry was made, Senator, at the 
time. 

Senator McCarruy. Did the inquiry consist of interviewing any of 
these witnesses ¢ 

Mr. Humetsine. It was so conclusive to me and to the people who 
made the investigation, that that was not a correct charge that the 
Department saw no reason to go after those people. And that is still 
the position and I am still sold on it, and I am just as sure of that as I 
am of my middle name. 

Senator McCarrny. I have not seen these individuals myself. 
They sound like fairly reputable people. One is an agent of the FBI. 
They have fairly high-type personnel over there. 

I do not know any reason why he would lie. 

Mr. Humetsrneg. I don’t think he did. I don’t think those people 
lied. I think it was a simple misunderstanding. 

Senator McCarruy. Of what they were doing? 

Mr. Humensrne. Of what they were doing. 

We are not talking about the loyalty security files in this case be- 
cause the loyalty security files have been maintained separately in 
another section of the Department. I personally was the one that 
directed that these particular personnel files be cleaned up, and I 
directed that that be done in line with good administration. I can 

oonand explain it. It is along story and I will go into it in complete 
detail, and I know it, because I am the one that 1s personally respon- 
sible for it. 
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Senator McCarruy. Which files were kept in the Walker-Johnson 
Building? 

Mr. Humetstne. The personnel files. 

Senator McCarrny. Were any of the other files kept there? 

Mr. Humensrine. No, sir; they were not. 


REASONS FOR DELETION FROM PERSONNEL FILES 


Senator McCarran. Why would any personnel files be cleaned 
out? 

Mr. Hume.srne. They were not cleaned out except in this sense, 
Senator. The Department of State, as you recall, was at the end of 
the war a fairly small organization, and by Executive order there were 
combined into the Department of State all of these other wartime 
agencies. The Department was not asked, “Do you want them?” By 
Executive order, the OSS, the FEA, the OWI, all those organizations 
were combined into the Department, and we had the job of reducing 
in force all those people. 

We got all of these files that came in from other wartime personnel 
offices, personnel files that came in, 12,000 of them. They were in 
terrible shape, there was no doubt about it, the shape these files were 


in. 

I asked that those files be put in good shape. Certainly those files 
contained personal types of information that you would not want 
running all through the Department, and I asked the people that 
cleared these files up to separate the files. I think it is the procedure 
we use today, that if there is any kind of personal information in there, 
that is the type you do not want floating around through all the people 
that have to consider a file in a promotion or that sort of thing, to put 
a red tag on that and set up in the personnel division a separate file 
and put any type of information such as that in it and then flag the 
file so that that is known. 

Senator McCietian. Let me ask you a question at that point? 

Mr. Humetstne. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCieLitan. When you cleaned up these files, as you call 
it, what did you do with the rubbish? Was that put into another file, 
or just burned up? 

Mr. Humetstine. If there happened to be anything in those files 
of that nature, it was all put aside, and these people, I believe, that 
worked on it here, were under the impression that that material was 
thrown away. 

Senator McCietxan. Do you still have it? 

Mr. Humetstne. We still have it. 

Senator McCartny. Let me read what one of them said : 

After all the papers were moved from the files they were thrown into waste- 
baskets and cardboard boxes. 

Mr. Humetstnr. I think in several instances that they did use card- 
board boxes and they did use wastebaskets for receptacles for putting 
this material in in the process of clearing it. 

Senator McCarrnuy. What the FBI man says is that some of the 
employees at the State Department came to the files and removed 
the derogatory material which was in the files on themselves. Would 
you not think that would be important enough and check with him to 
see that it was true? 
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Mr. Houmetsrne. I don’t think that occurred. 

Senator McCartuy. You do not think so, but he signed the state- 
ment. There is no reason why this man would lie, is there? 

Mr. Hume tsrne. I don’t know why the man made the statement. 

Senator Frrauson. Why did not the Department interview these 
people, where you have so many people working for you and people 
make a statement like that? 

Mr. Humenstne. If I am correct, I believe at the time of that par- 
ticular business we did not even know the names of those individuals. 

Senator Ferauson. When did you learn the names? 

Senator McCarruy. Oh, yes; you did. The statements were given 
in toto to the Tydings committee and put in the Congressional Record. 
The only name you did not have was the name of this lady who signed 
the statement. So you had the names. 

I just wonder why you did not interview them. 

r. Humetsine. The reason we did not interview them is that, as 
I told you, the charge was to the effect that we had raped the loyalty 
files and these were not loyalty files. We tried to get the personnel 
files in an orderly condition. 

The things that were in there of that nature were turned over and 
either put in a confidential file or a personnel file, as most of it was 
personnel type of material; and if there was anything of another 
nature, it was turned over to the Security Division. 

Senator McCarruy. These were not personnel files, were they, in 
that they contained material having to do with loyalty and morals? 
Your personnel file does not contain that material, does it ? 

Mr. Humetsine. There was some information of that type, as I 
understand it, in some of the files, and the instructions were quite 
clear—I can get a copy of the instructions that were given on that—as 
to what was to be done with the material and where it was to go and 
the whole purpose of the cleaning up of the files. 

What was taken was purely routine administrative action of that 
sort, and it was taken and made to appear that this was something 
devious or this was something which—— 

Senator McCartuy. You say it was made to appear devious. Do 
you mean it was made to appear devious by these statements ? 

Mr. Humetstne. I think they can be made to appear devious. I 
don’t know how that came about. 

Senator McCartruy. Let me see if I can make a correct statement 
of the situation, Mr. Chairman. These were files of employees who 
had been in temporary agencies, who were being transferred to the 
State Department, and the filing system, as I understand it—and 
understandably so—in some of the temporary agencies was very 
sloppy during wartime, so that instead of having a separate personnel 
file and a loyalty file, many of these files consisted of a jumble of the 
two. 

But the temporary agencies shipped all of their files, everything 
they had—they referred to them as personnel files—into this building 
and then the cleaning process dake 

I do not question your honesty in this, Mr. Humelsine. I assume 
you think there was done what you tell us was done. 

But in view of the fact that they were not personnel files strictly, 
there would not be loyalty material in the files. 

95515—52——34 
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In view of the fact that there were four statements from individuals 
who seem to be high-grade people—as I say, I never contacted them 
and as far as I know they have no reason to lie—it would seem what 
you should do even at this late date would be to contact those in- 
dividuals and ask why they signed these statements. 

If they were coerced into doing it, if they were offered some reward, 
or if they were trying to give the true, honest facts, you should know 
that, should you not? 

Mr. Humetsine. I think that that project was carried out in a 
straightforward manner. 

Senator McCarrnuy. Do you think they were lying here? 

Mr. Hume sine. I don’t know what they were doing. I have no 
opinion on that. 

Senator McCarruy. Do you think these are not true? 

Mr. Humetsine. That is up to them, what they said. 

Senator Fereuson. Personally, I think what we ought to do is to 
have the Secretary of State furnish us these names and that we take 
their testimony, the testimony of these people, before the Internal 
Security Subcommittee rather than here. 

Senator McCarrny. I can give you their names and addresses and 
everything. 

Senator Frreuson. The Secretary of State knows them and we 
could get them from him. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 

Senator Frereuson. As I understand it, they have never been inter- 
viewed by the State Department. We can let the State Department 
be present while we are examining them. If we get the names from 
them, then people will know we got the names from the Secretary 
of State, if the State Department knows who they are. 

Senator McCarran. Are they in the employ of the Secretary of 
State now ? 

Mr. Hume sting. One of them is, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. How many are in Government? 

Mr. Hvumetstne. I do not know, sir. 


STATE DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEE INTERROGATED 


Senator McCietian. Let me ask: Have you ever interrogated her 
about this? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCietian. Then you have interrogated one. 

Mr. Humetstne. We have interrogated the one that was an em- 
ployee; yes, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. Is that secret material, or can you tell us what 
you have, if you remember ? 

Did you interrogate her yourself ? 

Mr. Humetstne. No. The Security Division interrogated her. 

Senator McCarran. Under what process does that interrogation 
come? Does it come into one of these channels here ? 

Mr. Humetstne. No, sir; it does not. 

Senator McCarran. Then that is not excluding it from us. 

Mr. Humetsine. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. We may have that. 

Mr. Humetsrne. Yes, sir. 
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Senator McCarran. Can we get it? 

Mr. Humetstne. Yes, sir; anything I have. 

Senator Frrcuson. Do you know whether her interrogation was 
in writing ? 

Mr. Hume srne. I will go back and find out. I think that is the 
best thing to do. 

Senator McCiettan. Yes. I want to comment on that. 

When material like that is exposed, as this was 2 years ago, and 
now it comes to our attention that it has not been pursued, it creates 
a skepticism as to the whole a loyalty and everything else. 

When you say you do not know how many there are, you have peo- 
ple thinking there is something rotten in the State Department. 

When something like this comes up now and here is all this infor- 
mation that has been available here for these years, apparently no- 
body was very much interested in it then. 

I do not know whether or not these people were lying; they may 
have been. There may have been a clear misunderstanding. But it 
seems to me that you would be concerned about it enough to get the 
whole truth and get it a matter of record where it could be made avail- 
able to committees in Congress or anybody else interested in it. 

Mr. Hume tstne. Senator, we were concerned about it. We inves- 
tigated ourselves. And that was one of the charges that was taken 
up by the Tydings committee, a committee of Congress, and this mat- 
ter was covered by them and they found nothing to substantiate it. 

Senator Fereuson. I cannot understand it. 

Senator McCuenian. Let me comment on that. 

Whenever you have four statements like that from employees in 
there, and they were never called up before this committee or cross- 
examined and interrogated, and then you tell me you find nothing to 
it, I do not understand that kind of procedure when you are trying 
to get the truth. 

1 do not care whether it is a congressional committee or anybody 
else. 

Senator Frerauson. I agree with the Senator from Arkansas. We 
have a committee that does not even call them and we have the State 
Department that does not even call them. 

Mr. Humetstne. We interrogated the one witness, the one person 
that was in our employ, concerning this. 

Senator Ferauson. But you could have interviewed the others. 

Mr. Humetstne. We also looked in and interrogated the super- 
visors and the people that were in this, particular operation. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Humelsine, you know right well that 
woman wants to keep her job and that she would not be nearly as good 
a Witness to interrogate as the three men no longer in the Department. 

So what you did was interrogate the one individual who would 
most likely be under pressure to tell you almost anything; is not that 


_ ¢ 
‘ou could very easily have gotten Threadgill. He was in the 
Bureau. 

Can you think of any reason now why you did not get the FBI 
to bring Threadgill in? 

Mr. Humetstne. Was he an FBI man then? 
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Senator McCartuy. Threadgill was, at the time of the statement. 
I checked with the Bureau on the reliability of the man. He was 
working for them. He was reliable. 

Senator McCarran. Was he an FBI agent? 

Senator McCarrny. He was an FBI agent, Mr. Chairman. 


POSSIBILITY OF BOARD MEMBER BELONGING TO COMMUNIST FRONT 
ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Humelsine, let me ask you this: Do you think that a man who 
belongs to an organization listed as a Communist-front organization 
as listed by the Tate General or alleged by the committee should 
be on the Loyalty ea either the Appesis Board or your Board? 

Mr. Humetstne. A man that what? 

Senator McCarruy. Belonged to one or more Communist fronts. 

Mr. Humexstne. When did he belong to them? 

Senator McCartuy. When they were Communist fronts. 

Mr. Humetstne. When they were Communist fronts, did he know 
they were Communist fronts? I would think those would be per- 
tinent questions. 

Senator McCarruy. Do you say that if he belonged to one and was 
so naive as not to know it was a Communist front, that it would not 
disqualify him? 

I take the position, Mr. Humelsine, that if you have a subversive 
organization and you belong to it while it is subversive, that then if 
you do not recognize it as a subversive organization, then you may be 
too naive to act on a loyalty board. Or if you know that it is a sub- 
versive organization, then you disqualify yourself because you are 
sympathetic with the aims of that organization. 

So my question to you is: If a man belongs to a Communist front— 
without delving into his mind to find out what he knew—while it 
was acting as a subversive organization, would you say that would 
disqualify him to act as a member of the Loyalty Board? 

r. Humetsrne. I do not know the case you refer to, Senator, but 
in the particular example that you put up to me, I would want to 
know the circumstances. Suppose a man belonged to a cooperative 
for the purpose of buying books and the only thing he ever did on this 
was buying books, and unbeknownst to him this cooperative became a 
Communist front and all he did was go in and buy a book, now, if 
something like that occurred, if this fellow had no purpose what- 
soever except to get books at a discount rate and he knew nothing 
about that particular organization and so forth—— 

Senator McCarrny. He did not recognize the books he was getting 
were Communist propaganda ? 

Mr. Hume stne. It depends on what books he buys. Suppose he 
goes in and he buys Webster’s Dictionary and then he buys an En- 
cyclopedia Britannica and he buys a copy of the Holy Bible. It de- 
pends on what he buys. 

Senator McCartrnuy. Do you know of any members of the Board 
who have belonged to Communist fronts? 

Mr. Hume stne. I do not know; no sir. 

Senator McCarruy. Have you ever checked to find out whether 
ae of your Board have belonged to Communist-front organiza- 
tions 
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Mr. Humeusine. We have carried out a careful investigation on 
each one of them, as I understand. 

Is that right? 

Mr. Borxin. That is right. We have checked them. We would 
like to know if any of them do belong. If you know the names we 
would be very anxious to get them. 

Senator McCarruy. Is it your statement that any members of the 
Board belong to Communist fronts ? 

Mr. Humetsine. It is my statement, when I answer you directly 
here, that I do not know any person on our Board that has ever been 
a member of a Communist-front organization. That is my direct 
statement. 

Senator Fercuson. Did anybody resign? 

Mr. Humetsine. Not that I know of, Senator. 

Senator McCarran. You would know it, would you? 

Mr. Humetsine. I would under those circumstances. 

Senator Frereuson. Yes; or that were members of Communist-front 
organizations. 

Mr. Houmetstine. Not that I know of. 

Senator McCarrnuy. Mr. Snow, let me ask you the same question. 

If any members of the Board belonged to Communist-front organi- 
zations, would that bring action on your part? 

Mr. Snow. Certainly, if members belonged to Communist-front 
organizations, or knowing them to be such, or under circumstances 
under which they should have known that they were such. 

Senator McCarrny. I believe we gave the Tydings committee the 
information, although I am not certain. If we have, we will give you 
the page in the record. If not, I will give you the information con- 
cerning the Communist-front affiliations of some of the members of 
the Loyalty Board. 

I will be curious to know then what action you take. 

I gather your position is that you think they should be dismissed 
from the Board. 

Mr. Houmetsine. I think that the people who are on the Loyalty 
Board should be of the highest character possible to obtain. 

Senator McCarruy. In other words, like Caesar’s wife, they should 
be above reproach and there should be no doubt at all. 

Senator McCarran. There is not any question in the mind of the 
chairman but what an individual could join an organization that 
might become in some way a Communist front and do it without his 
knowledge. That is not an impossibility. Many of those organiza- 
tions are run by little groups and that is the purpose of them. 

An individual might not devote his time to the study of his organ- 
ization and might not give his time to meetings, and so forth, but 
might be a member of the organization. He might even pay dues 
in the organization and still be an innocent member of it and yet it 
would be a Communist front. 

If after the matter is brought to the individual’s attention, if after 
the activity in the organization is drawn to the individual’s attention 
he persists in lending his name to it, then he comes into the orbit of 
being a participant. 

Senator McCarrny. I think that holds especially true of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations. They tried hard to get some fine people on 
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the board of trustees, people far enough from New York so they would 
not know what was going on. Some big names were so naive that they 
did not know what was going on. 

But if those individuals continue collecting money for an organiza- 
tion such as that after it has been exposed, that is a much different 
situation. 

Senator McCarran. Do you have any more questions, Senator 
McCarthy ? 

Senator McCarrny. No, Mr. Chairman. I have taken up much 
more time than I had intended to. 

Senator McCarran. Any questions, Senator Ferguson ? 

Senator Fercuson. No. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman, I have just one very brief ques- 
tion, or statement. 

I would like to read one very brief paragraph into the record. 


QUESTION OF STATEMENTS BEING BASELESS AND DISPROVED 


In view of Mr. Snow’s statement, which is part of the record, that 
McCarthy had lied about the question of 205 Communists in the State 
Department, I would like to read 

Mr. Snow. I did not say “lie.” 

Senator McCarrnuy. You say “baseless”; that my statement was 
baseless, not that it was a lie. 

I would like to read two paragraphs into the record from the state- 
ment by the investigator for the Gillette-Monroney committee. He 
said 





My job in Wheeling I thought was to find the facts, to find whether, as Senator 
Benton charged, McCarthy had said that he had lists of 205 Communists in the 
State Department, or whether, as Senator McCarthy maintained, he had said he 
had a list of 50 individuals, either members of or loyal to the Communists. While 
in Wheeling, I thoroughly interviewed a large number of witnesses who were 
in a position to know what Senator McCarthy had said. Every one of those 
witnesses save one supplied information which cast grave doubt and suspicion 
on Senator Benton’s story and substantially corroborated Senator McCarthy’s 
account of the facts. 


Mr. Snow, you said more than “baseless”; you said “baseless and 
disproved.” 

Mr. Snow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. Now, what does the word “disproved” mean? 

Mr. Snow. It meant that investigation into the incident had indi- 
cated that the facts were not as stated by the Senator. 

Senator Frereuson. Then you did investigate it following? 

Mr. Snow. I did not; no. The investigation had been made. 

Senator Frereuson. Did you have reports on each one of these cases, 
that they were disproved ? 

Mr. Snow. Not each one of them. 

Senator Frreuson. That was the State Department. You said you 
are speaking for the State Department. The State Department let 
you say that they were “baseless and disproved ?” 

Mr. Snow. Ta Insofar as the cases that have come before the 


Board, they have been disproved. 

Senator Fercuson. That is not what you say. You say that all the 
things he said were “baseless and disproved,” all that he said in these 
speeches. 
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Mr. Snow. No; not in his whole speech. 

Senator Frrcuson. About these Communists. 

Here is what you did say. I read it this morning. It is there on 
page 3 of the memeographed release headed “Department of State, 
for the Press, February 11, 1952.” 

On page 3 you say: 

There is, however, no excuse for mistaking dust for smoke. The dust in the 
present case is created by one man, tramping about the Nation and making, 
over and over again, the same baseless and disproved accusations. 

Mr. Snow. The accusation to which I referred was that the State 
Department was full of known Comunist Party members. 

Senator Frreuson. But that is not what you are saying here. 

Mr. Snow. That is what I meant. 

Senator Frercuson. You are saying here that a fellow by the name 
of McCarthy was going around the United States creating dust, mak- 
ing speeches, and that the things he was saying were baseless and dis- 
proved accusations. 

You, in effect, say that all of his accusations against the State 
Department are baseless and disproved. 

Now, how were they disproved, as of February 11? 

Mr. Snow. I did not make such a statement, Senator. I stated 
that he made baseless and disproved accusations, and the baseless and 
disproved accusations were that there were 205, or 57, or what have 
you, known members of the Communist Party in the State Depart- 
ment. 

Senator Frreuson. All right, suppose there had been 204 Commu- 
nists in there and he was wrong on 1; would your statement still 
stand that it was baseless and disproved ? 

Mr. Snow. It might stand, but that was not the fact. He was wrong 
on 204. 

Senator Frreuson. That is not what I asked you. Do you want us 
to read that to say that because it was not all true, that it was all 
baseless and all disproved ¢ 

Mr. Snow. As far as I know, it was all baseless. 

Senator Fereuson. And all disproved ? 

Mr. Snow. Well, as far as the cases that have come before us, and 
most of them have. 

Senator Frrcvson. That is not what you said. 

The State Department was putting this out. 

Mr. Snow. Well, that is what I meant. 

Senator Feretvson. Would you make this speech over again ? 

Mr. Snow. Oh, no; certainly not. 

Senator McCarrny. I have just one question. 

Am I correct in this, that, referring t this figure of 57, that 57 indi- 
viduals against whom there is evidence of Communist activities have 
either resigned under investigation or have been found disloyal? 
Breaking the figure down, 54 resigned and three have been found dis- 
loyal and that there was evidence of Communist activities against all 
57% 

Mr. Snow. Now, just what is your question ? 

Senator McCarruy. I am sorry. I say is it correct that 54 indi- 
viduals resigned in the loyalty channel, while under investigation, and 
that there was evidence of Communist activities against the 54. 
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Mr. Snow. I can’t quite say that, Senator, because not all of those 
were before the board. To my knowledge, about 25 got to the board 
and resigned before the board completed action. 

Senator McCarry. Would you say this is correct, that, in view of 
the fact that they were in the loyalty channel, can we safely assume 
that there was evidence—let us not go into the question of whether it 
was true or untrue—but there was evidence against all of them show- 
ing Communist activities. 

r. Snow. Against the 25, we will say, that did come before the 
board and who resigned while their cases were pending before the 
board, there was derogatory evidence. 

That word derogatory covers a multitude of sins. It might not 
amount to anything which you would describe as communism. It is 
derogatory. Sometimes it is a matter of association. 

In fact, in the larger number of cases, it is a matter of association. 
They associated with somebody who was known to be or alleged to be a 
Communist, or else they belonged to a Communist front organization 
at some time or other in their life, and things of that sort. 

The actual allegations of being Communist Party members are rather 
few and far between. We don’t have many of these. 

Senator McCarruy. Because it is difficult to get definite proof that 
the man joined the party. 

Mr. Snow. Not so much that; because there aren’t any such alle- 
gations. It is difficult to get proof, as you say, but that is not funda- 
mentally the reason. The reason is that we just do not have that 
many. 

Senator McCarruy. Take a typical case of a man being charged 
with being a Communist and the proof, I assume, would be convine- 
ing that he was a member of the party and showed he was living 
with a Communist who belonged to the Young Communist League. 

My question is this: Am I correct—let us restrict it to the 54 first- 
that in all 54 cases of resignations under investigation there was some 
evidence of communistic connections ? 

Mr. Snow. As I said before, I don’t answer as to all 54 because 
they did not all come to the board. 

Senator McCarrny. As farasthose that got to the board. 

Mr. Snow. As far as those that got to the board, there was some 
derogatory evidence. It might be personality defects as well as 
associations. 

Senator McCarruy. Personal defects would be security cases; 
would they not? 

Mr. Snow. Some of these were security issues. 

You see, when the FBI reports come to the board, they may con- 
tain information which bears on loyalty or information which bears 
on security only. They send us everything. 

Senator McCarruy. Let me ask you this question : Of the 57, that is, 
54 who resigned, and the 3 who were found disloyal, do you know how 
many of your 57 it was, or my 57% It so happened we both used the 
same figure, you see. 

Mr. Snow. I don’t know the answer to that because I don’t know 
how many of your 57 resigned. 

Senator McCarruy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Fercuson. I would like, Mr. Chairman, to make part of 
the record the columns of David Lawrence on these speeches. He 
did write two columns; did he not ? 

Mr. Snow. Yes; I think he did. 

Senator Frreuson. I would like to have made part of the record 
both columns and the editorial from the New York American, and 
Mr. Snow’s letters. 

Mr. Snow. My letters in reply to those? 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. 

Senator McCarran. That will be inserted in the record. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


[From the Evening Star, October 30, 1951] 
“OFFICIAL REPLY” CALLED MISLEADING 


RECORDS OF TESTIMONY MADE BEFORE CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES CONTRADICT 
SNOW’S STATEMENT ON STATE DEPARTMENT REDS 


(By David Lawrence) 


To what extent have Communists and Communist sympathizers infiltrated the 
United States Government and particularly the State Department in recent 
years? 

An answer to this question is attempted in a speech by Chairman Conrad E. 
Snow of the Loyalty Security Board of the State Department. He has made 
some very significant statements which unquestionably will attract the attention 
of congressional committees as they examine further what appears to be an 
official reply to various charges leveled in recent months. 

The first point that strikes the eye is the argument that even if there were 
Communists or sympathizers in the State Department, they did very little harm 
at most. Here is the exact language by Chairman Snow on this point: 

“I can say confidently that there are no known Communists in Government. 
If there are any secret Communists—Communists who join no Communist fronts 
and speak no Communist sentiments—of course I cannot say, for they are not 
known. 

“The Hiss case and the case of Judith Coplon in the Justice Department have 
done more harm in terms of public confidence than any harm Hiss or Coplon ever 
did in the delivery of classified papers. Both worked in absolute secrecy—their 
best friends were ignorant of their acts. Neither would have been employed by 
Government for a day after their acts were discovered. But a swallow does not 
make a summer—neither do these two cases make out an infiltration of Govern- 
ment by Communists.” 

The foregoing assertion will be challenged, and, in fact, is contradicted by 
records of the testimony made before congressional committees. 

Thus, the declaration that Alger Hiss, for example, would never have been 
kept in Government employ for a day after his acts were discovered, is not 
borne out by the testimony given by Whittaker Chambers, a confessed Russian 
spy, Who has told congressional committees that as early as 1939 he notified 
the State Department that Hiss had given him secret papers. The record shows 
that Hiss not only continued in the State Department for years afterward, but 
that he played a very important part in the preparations for and in the dis- 
cussions which went on at the Yalta Conference as recently as 1945. 

The statement by Chairman Snow says also: 

“Since December 17, 1947, when the President's loyalty program was imple- 
mented by directive of the Loyalty Review Board of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, the Loyalty Security Board of the State Department has had before it over 
500 cases of State Department employees who have been investigated for 
loyalty by the Federal Bureau of Investigation—the FBI—and not one case has 
been found of a present Communist working in the State Department. 

“Over that period eight employees have been held to be security risks, but 
not one of those admitted present membership in the Communist Party, nor was 
there evidence of present membership.” 

A reading of the foregoing statement by those who have not followed closely 
the controversy over the loyalty program would lead to the impression that 
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infiltration in the State Department hasn’t occurred because no “present”? Com- 
munist can be found. The strongest argument of the anti-Communist group in 
America has been that former Communists either stayed on in Government 
employ or were permitted to resign without an explanation of what harm they 
had done while in Government employ. 

In the statement above quoted, the words “present Communist” or “present 
membership” were not underlined by the speaker, but there are many observers 
who insist that the presence of former Communists today in highly confidential 
posts is bad security. 

Chairman Snow reveals that since 1947 “about 40 other employees have elected 
to resign during the process of investigation and adjudication of loyalty.” He 
adds: 

“What might have been found in their cases, had they gone to hearing, of 
course, I do not know. But this small number—less than 50 in all—out of a 
department of 94,000 employees—who have either been held to be security risks 
or who have for one reason or another desired not to face investigation, does 
not indicate any noticeable infiltration of Communists in Government.” 

What is the importance of the word “noticeable”? It will be noted that 
Klaus Fuchs, who was cleared through a faulty system in which the State De- 
parment shares responsibility, stole American atom-bomb secrets. Yet it can 
be said he is just one employee out of the thousands of employees of our own 
and foreign governments who have dealt with classified information in recent 
years. To use 50 in ratio to 94,000 is misleading in itself. Not all the 94,000 
employees of the State Department have anything to do with confidential infor- 
mation. It is a rather small group which has access to secrets, and there is no 
way of knowing whether the 50 who have either been dismissed or resigned had 
such access. The public is entitled to information on this point as well as to 
information as to just what part was played by Alger Hiss and others who 
are admitted now to have been bad security risks. 





{From the New York Herald Tribune, October 31, 1951] 
TODAY IN WASHINGTON 
WuHere Do FBI Reports Go AFTER STATE DEPARTMENT GETS THEM? 


(By David Lawrence) 
(Copyright, 1951, New York Herald Tribune Inc.) 


WASHINGTON, October 30.—What happens to information on loyalty which is 
communicated by the Federal Bureau of Investigation to the Department of 
State? 

This question is raised because of the statement just made by Conrad E, Snow, 
Chairman of the Loyalty Review Board of the Department of State, who says 
publicly that Alger Hiss would not have been kept in Government employ 1 day 
after his acts were discovered. 

The same State Department spokesman on loyalty matters says that both 
Alger Hiss and Judith Coplon “worked in absolute secrecy—their best friends 
were ignorant of their acts.” 

But the FBI wasn’t ignorant of those acts. It promptly prosecuted Judith 
Coplon, and it also laid before the Department of State certain information 
about Alger Hiss which the Department officials chose to disregard. 


STETTINIUS BOOK CITED 


But how high up in the Department did the FBI reports ever get? It is plain 
from a reading of the book by the late Edward R. Stettinius, Under Secretary 
of State and later Secretary of State, that he evidently did not know what the 
FBI reported. In his book dealing with the Yalta Conference—published in 
November 1949, by Doubleday & Co.—Mr. Stettinius pays tribute to the work of 
Alger Hiss and says: 

“T never heard of any questioning of Mr. Hiss’ loyalty from any one inside or 
outside of the State Department or from the FBI during my term of service in 
the Department.” 
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Mr. Stettinius became Under Secretary in September 1943 and Secretary of 
State in November 1944. He resigned in June 1945. That’s a long period of time 
during which FBI information apparently never got to the Secretary of State. 


CHAMBERS’ INFORMATION 


It is known that in 1939 Whittaker Chambers, confessed Russian spy, went 
to Adolph Berle, Assistant Secretary of State, and told him about the work that 
Hiss had done in our Government as a Russian agent. 

It is known that in the latter part of 1941 and early 1942, the FBI obtained 
the notes of Mr. Berle and gave the Department of State whatever information it 
had about Alger Hiss. 

It is known that in March 1945, just after the Yalta conference—and before the 
United Nations conference at San Francisco, in which Alger Hiss played an 
official part—the FBI transmitted to the Department of State a comprehensive 
report about Alger Hiss that created quite a stir among some of the officials in 
the Department. 

Now Chairman Snow, in his public statement, says that the chief damage done 
by the Alger Hiss case was in undermining the confidence of the public in the 
Department of State, and he places as secondary the harm that Hiss did in the 
delivery of classified papers. 


HISS’ OPPORTUNITY 


Evidently Chairman Snow has not given weight to the opportunities which 
Alger Hiss had to communicate directly or indirectly to the Russians what he 
knew of American policies and plans. For Mr. Stettinius reveals in his book 
that he “reviewed” with Hiss and only two other advisers certain questions for 
purposes of presentation to President Roosevelt at Yalta. Critics of the Adminis- 
tration in Congress claim that America was “sold down the river” at the Yalta 
Conference. 

Among the questions listed by Mr. Stettinius as having been “reviewed” by him 
with Alger Hiss were the treatment of Germany, the Polish question, the rela- 
tions between the UNRRA and the Soviet Government, the rights of Ameri- 
can representatives on the Allied Control Commissions for Bulgaria, Rumania 
and Hungary, questions of oil concessions in Iran, policy in China with reference 
to Russian influence with the Chinese Communists, the Turkish straits question 
and international trusteeships. 

Chairman Snow points with pride to the record that since December 1947, “not 
one case has been found of a present Communist working in the State Depart- 
ment,” and asks: “What, then, is all the shouting about?” 

Yet in his own public statement Chairman Snow says that between December 
1947 and today, eight employees have been found to be “security risks” and “about 
40 other employees have elected to resign during the process of investigation and 
adjudication of loyalty.” He adds frankly: 


THE FBI'S FILES 


“What might have been found in their cases, had they gone to hearing, of 
course, I do not know.” 

The FBI supplied a file on every one of those cases. When the chairman of the 
Loyalty Board in the State Department eliminates 40 loyalty cases because they 
didn’t go toa “hearing,” does that mean the background of each of those 40 cases 
was unimportant? 

There is another pertinent fact on which the fullest candor is essential. How 
much pressure, if any, was put on the 40 loyalty cases to resign? Does the 
Department do its weeding out by pressure and thus maintain a perfect score, 
enabling it to say that “not one case has been found of a present Communist work- 
ing in the State Department”? 

The $64 question, finally, is this: Although in every other important depart- 
ment of the United States Government disloyalty cases have been “found” and 
loyalty boards of those departments have recommended dismissals, why has the 
State Department never “found” a single disloyalty case that resulted in a formal 
dismissal? 

Plainly Chairman Snow has chosen to give out a part of the story and only 
the part which in his opinion “does not indicate any noticeable infiltration of 
Communists in Government.” 
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{From the Washington Star, November 12, 1951] 
LopeGe RIGHT on LOYALTY Boarp 


INQUIRY OF STATE DEPARTMENT’S METHOD OF WEEDING OUT RISKS IS NEEDED TO 
RESTORE CONFIDENCE IN STAFF 


(By David Lawrence) 


Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts, is right when he says that con- 
fidence in the loyalty of State Department employees will not be fully restored 
until a bipartisan commission investigates that department’s procedures and 
methods of weeding out loyalty risks. 

Mr. Lodge can find backing for his beliefs by a reading of the views of Conrad 
E. Snow, chairman of the Department of State’s Loyalty Security Board. Here 
is an amazing paragraph from Mr. Snow’s public speech: 

“Insofar as the administration of the loyalty security program, by its methods 
of interrogation, its manner of conducting hearings, its decisions on individual 
cases, gives support to the public belief that the baseless smears of the dema- 
gogue are given effect in the loyalty and security program, it has cooperated in 
the destruction of freedom of thought and expression.” 

Mr. Snow’s attitude toward the present program evidently is that he must 
give more attention to public reaction than to cases where “baseless smears” 
could turn out to be justified accusations. 

The hearings are held in secret so nobody knows how the interrogations are 
earried on. The above paragraph has been interpreted by some Government 
official to be a veiled criticism of the methods used in departments other than the 
State Department, where Communists have been found, in contrast with Mr. 
Snow’s assertion that since he took charge in 1947 not a single “present Com- 
munist” has heen “found” in the State Department. 

Chairman Snow in a letter to this correspondent takes issue with a recent 
dispatch analyzing the public speech of October 25. In that dispatch three 
quotations were reproduced, and in two of them specific mention was made of 
the fact that they referred to incidents since 1947. As to the other quotation, 
Mr. Snow says mention should have heen made of his previous statement that 
he was talking only of what has happened since 1947. Yet Mr. Snow says that 
if Alger Hiss had been in the Department of State under present Loyalty Board 
procedures, he wouldn’t have been continued in employment a single day after 
his acts were discovered. It was Mr. Snow who introduced the Hiss case into 
his public speech. In fact, he was attempting in the same speech to evaluate the 
harm done by Hiss with reference to classified papers and he gave the clear 
impression that he was familiar with what Hiss had done prior to 1947. Other- 
wise, he couldn’t make the comparison he did. 

This, however, was not the truly important weakness in Mr. Snow’s speech. 
Tt was the fact that FBI information doesn’t get the consideration in the State 
Department that it deserves. Mr. Snow in his letter to this correspondent con- 
firms that FBI files do not get to him in all cases. He says: 

“If an employee resigns during loyalty investigation and before his case comes 
to the Board, his file is never even seen by the Board. If he resigns after the 
ease comes to the Board, but before adjudication, the Board loses jurisdiction, 
and the file is withdrawn from the Board. If it served any public purpose to 
discuss publicly individual cases, these files could be examined and statements 
made regarding the derogatory information contained therein. This would, 
however, be no part of the function of the Loyalty Security Board, would be con- 
trary to the President’s order, and would serve no useful purpose. 

“These 40 persons have severed their connections with the Department, and 
their separation was referred to in my speech only to substantiate my statement 
that there are no known Communists in the Department. I do not know that 
any of the 40 were even alleged to be Communists, and it is unfair to draw 
conclusions without adjudication. In any event, they have left the Department. 

“The fact of their departure may, however, furnish the answer to your ‘$64 
question’—as to why, ‘Although in every other important department of the 
United States Government disloyalty cases have been “found”,’ the State De- 
partment Loyalty and Security Board has not found a single case of disloyalty 
in the Department. Of course this fact should not be stated without the accom- 
panying statement that the Board has found and recommended dismissal of, 20 
‘security risks,’ as I stated in my speech.” 
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Mr. Snow does not explain why the discovery of 20 “security risks’’—admit- 
tedly they are differentiated from “disloyalty” cases—should permit readers to 
draw the conclusion that there have or have not been Communists in the State 
Department depending on the degree of suspicion created by the words “security 
risks.” Nor does Mr. Snow answer the rea! objection to the present procedures 
in the Department of State, which is that a Communist may work in that De- 
partment nowadays for months, then be investigated by the FBI and, the mo- 
ment charges are filed with the Loyalty Security Board, the employee is per- 
mitted to resign no matter how much damage he did during the course of his 
employment—and nobody on the Loyalty Board sees the FBI files. He might 
even get a job in another Government department. 

Mr. Snow is not qualified to answer this objection perhaps because he admits 
that he doesn’t read the FBI reports unless a formal hearing is held by his Board. 
The unanswered question is what is really done with FBI reports in the State 
Department and why does the Chairman of the Loyalty Security Board insist 
that not a single Communist has been “found” when apparently he hasn’t read, 
much less investigated, all the FBI reports that have been filed in the Depart- 
ment of State since 1947 when he became Chairman of the Board. 


{From the New York Journal-American editorial page, Tuesday, November 6, 1951] 
A STRANGE THEORY 


Chairman Conrad E. Snow of the State Department Loyalty Review Board 
has offered a strange theory in defense of the Truman Administration’s lax 
policy concerning Communists in Government. 

Referring to the two most notorious and flagrant examples of the betrayal of 
America by Government employees, as the Federal courts have interpreted and 
reported that fact, Mr. Snow says: 

“The Hiss case and the case of Judith Coplon * * * have done more harm 
in terms of public confidence than any harm Hiss or Coplon ever did in the 
delivery of classified papers.” 

If this means anything at all, it means that the man charged with determin- 
ing the loyalty of men and women employed at the highest level of Federal 
responsibility believes there is more harm in catching criminals than in letting 
them have complete freedom to do their utmost to destroy the country. 

A more vicious and sinister theory could hardly be imagined. 

No wonder so little has been done to catch crooks in Government, if the atti- 
tude of the most responsible people in Government is that crooks are better left 
alone than caught. 

This explains a great deal that has hitherto seemed inexplicable. 

Almost everybody in America has been wondering how so many crooks and 
traitors get into the Government and why they escaped detection for so long 
a time and were spared prosecution and dismissal for a much longer time. 

The answer is plan enough. 

Mr. Snow, Chairman, mind you, of the State Department Loyalty Review 
Board, has explained that the country cannot afford to lose confidence in the 
Government even if there are crooks and traitors in the Government. 

One other point: 

How does he know just how much harm Hiss and Coplon and their ilk have done 
the country? 

We know for sure that Soviet Russia got the atomic secrets from us largely 
in consequence of the willingness of our own traitors to betray America. 

Who agrees with Mr. Snow that it would have been better to leave our traitors 
free to commit those and other betrayals than to detect and expose them? 


Mr. Snow’s Letrer to Mr. Davin LAwrENCE 


NovEMBER 1, 1951. 
Mr. Davin LAWRENCE, 


The Evening Star, Washington 5, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. LAwrence: You have done me the honor, in your columns of 
October 30 and 31, to refer extensively to the speech I made on October 25 to 
the Nu Beta Epsilon Legal Fraternity of George Washington University. I 
could wish that you had also done me the justice to quote accurately from that 
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speech. In your first column, after the words “Here is the exact language by 
Chairman Snow on this point”, you omit from the following quotation the entire 
first half of my opening sentence, which contained an important qualification 
that applied to everything I said on the subject. What I actually said, and 
what you omitted to quote was: 

“Under the first head, the truth of the allegation, I can speak only for the De- 
partment of State and for the period 1947 to the present, the period of my 
participation in the loyalty and security program, but for that Department and 
for that period”—here begins your “exact” quotation. 

A large part of your two columns is then taken up with alleged occurrences in 
connection with the Hiss case dating from 1936, 1941, 1942, and 1945, which you 
say contradict my statements. These alleged occurrences concern the admin- 
istrations of Secretaries of State Hull, Stettinius, and Byrnes, none of whom re- 
quire any defense from me, and as to whom I am factually unequipped to make 
statements. I was practising law in New Hampshire in 1939, and was in the 
Army of the United States from 1940 to 1946, Mr. Hiss resigned from the State 
Department in January 1947, and the Loyalty Security Board was not appointed 
by Secretary Marshall until July of that year. The Board has never had the 
Hiss case before it, and is in no position to pass on what actually occurred under 
the earlier security procedures of the State Department. I can only say what 
I intended to make clear by my speech, that under the loyalty and security 
procedures set up in 1947, Hiss would not have continued in employment, once 
the allegations regarding his behavior had been made known to the Department 
by the FBI, 

You state in your second column that I have chosen to give out only part of 
the story. You are quite correct. I spoke only of the facts with which I as 
Chairman of the Loyalty Security Board was familiar. If an employee resigns 
during loyalty investigation and before his case comes to the Board, his file is 
never even seen by the Board. If he resigns after the case comes to the Board, 
but before adjudication, the Board loses jurisdiction, and the file is withdrawn 
from the Board. If it served any public purpose to discuss publicly individual 
cases, these files could be examined and statements made regarding the deroga- 
tory information contained therein. This would, however, be no part of the 
function of the Loyalty Security Board, would be contrary to the President’s 
order, and would serve no useful purpose. These 40 persons have severed their 
connections with the Department, and their separation was referred to in my 
speech only to substantiate my statement that there are no known Communists 
in the Department. I do not know that any of the 40 were even alleged to be 
Communists, and it is unfair to draw conclusions without adjudication. In any 
event, they have left the Department. The fact of their departure may, how- 
ever, furnish the answer to your “$64 question”’—as to why, “although in every 
other important department of the United States Government disloyalty cases 
have been ‘found’,’ the State Department Loyalty and Security Board has not 
found a single case of disloyalty in the Department. Of course this fact should 
not be stated without the accompanying statement that the Board has found 
and recommended dismissal of 20 “security risks,” as I stated in my speech. 

The President’s loyalty program of 1947 is intended to prevent infiltration of 
Government by Communists. The Loyalty and Security Board of the Depart- 
ment of State has endeavored, loyally and devotedly from 1947 to date, in the 
administration of that program and of the security program of the Department 
itself, to eliminate any employee as to whose loyalty or security there is uny 
reasonable doubt. I have no doubt as to the effectiveness of that program. 

I hope you will favor me by publishing this letter in connection with your 
ore. I am sending a copy to the Evening Star and to the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

Yours truly, 
Conrad B. Snow, 
Chairman, Loyalty Security Board. 


Mr. SNow’s Lerrer TO NEw YorK JOURNAL AMERICAN 
NOVEMBER 9, 1951. 


Epirork NEw YorK JOURNAL-AMERICAN, 
New York City, N. Y. 
Sir: I have read your editorial of November 6, 1951, entitled “A Strange 
Theory.” Just how you could torture my speech to the legal fraternity of George 
Washington University on October 25, 1951, to mean that I believe that “there is 
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more harm in catching criminals than in letting them have complete freedom to 
do their utmost to destroy the country” is a mystery to me. I can only believe 
that you did not have a complete copy of my speech. Consequently I enclose 
a copy. 

In that speech I said, referring to the allegation that the United States Gov- 
ernment had been infiltrated by Communists and Communist sympathizers, ‘**Un- 
der the first head, the truth of the allegation, I can speak only for the Department 
of State and for the period 1947 to the present, the period of my participation in 
the loyalty and security program, but for that Department and for that period, I 
can say confidently that there are no known Communists in Government. If 
there are any secret Communists—Communists who join no Communist fronts 
and speak no Communist sentiments—of course, I cannot say, for they are not 
known. The Hiss case and the case of Judith Coplon in the Department of 
Justice have done more harm in terms of public confidence than any harm Hiss or 
Coplon ever did in the delivery of classified papers. Both worked in absolute 
secrecy—their best friends were ignorant of their acts. Neither would have 
been employed by Government for a day after their acts were discovered. But 
a swallow does not make a summer—neither do these two cases make out an 
jufiltration of Government by Communists.” 

I went on, at a later point in my speech, to explain that disloyalty to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, of which Government employees must be cleared 
beyond a reasonable doubt, in order to qualify for employment by the Government, 
came under two heads, one of which was action to prefer the interest of another 
Government over the interests of the United States, and that under this head 
came the persons who intentionally disclose confidential information so as to 
serve the interests of another nation. One of the objects of the loyalty program, 
I said, is to give to the United States maximum protection against infiltration of 
disloyal persons. How, then, in the face of all this, can you accuse me of believ- 
ing that “it would have been better to leave our traitors free to commit these 
and other betrayals than to detect and expose them’’? 

For your information, if you cannot understand my speech, I am glad to say 
that 1 am entirely in accord with the prosecution of both Hiss and Coplon, and 
assume and hope that if any other spies or disloyal persons who intentionally dis- 
close confidential information to serve the interests of another nation are dis- 
covered they will not only be removed from Government employ, but will also 
be prosecuted criminally to the full extent of the law. This in spite of the un- 
doubted harm to public confidence in Government which every instance of dis- 
loyalty in Government must give. 

I hope that you will do me the justice of giving publicity to this answer equal 
to that given to your “A Strange Theory.” 

Very truly yours, 
ConraAb E, SNow, 
Chairman, Loyalty Security Board. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF DIVISION OF SECURITY EVALUATION BRANCH 


Senator McCarran. The other day a biographical sketch was re- 
quested of the Division of Security, Evaluations Branch. It is now 
in the hands of the chairman of this committee. 

Senator Frercuson. I do not think that ought to be printed, Mr. 
Chairman. It is rather voluminous. But I think it ought to be open 
to inspection of any members of the committee or any Member of 
the Senate, if we will just let the record show that. 

Senator McCarran. Yes. I am going to leave them in the hands 
of the clerk here and they will be available to the members of the 
committee. 

Senator Fercuson. And the Senate. 

Senator McCarran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hume sine. I have several things that I would like to comment 
on that I was not able to when Senator McCarthy was talking to 
General Snow. It will only take a minute. 
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At one point, Senator McCarthy talked about a board, which he 
referred to, I believe, as a good board and it was prior to the present 
board. I do not believe that either of the individuals that he referred 
to was on that. board. Mr. Bannerman and Mr. Panuch were not on 
that board in that sense of the word. 

Mr. Panuch was deputy to Mr. Don Russell and Mr. Bannerman 
was a security officer at that time. Now, I think this board advised 
Mr. Russell and Mr. Panuch, and I believe that Mr. Bannerman 
worked as a security officer in connection with the board. 

However, I will get the membership of the board to make sure that 
the record is clear. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 

Mr. Humetsrne. Then I think the Senator at least inferred that 
both Mr. Panuch and Mr. Bannerman were fired from the depart- 
ment. I would not want the record to show that, because that 1s not 
a fact. 

Neither Mr. Panuch, who happens to be a very close personal friend 
of mine, nor Mr. Bannerman, for whom I have the highest regard— 
he is well and favorably known to me—neither one of those was 
fired. They both left of their own accord, and Mr. Bannerman still 
happens to be in the intelligence field and continues to work with us 
on a very cooperative basis. 

I thought, in fairness to those individuals, both of whom are known 
to me and one happens to be a personal friend of mine, I would not 
want the record to show that. 

Senator McCarruy. If I said “fired,” maybe the wrong word was 
used. I said they had gotten out of the State Department, as all the 
good men slowly leave. 

And if you make a good record, Mr. Humelsine, your days are 
numbered, too. 

Mr. Humetsine. I would challenge that statement, Senator. I 
happen to know that Mr. Panuch left and went to work with General 
Clay, and he went of his own accord because he happened to be my 
boss at the time. 

Senator McCarran. We will stand in recess until 10:30 tomorrow 
morning. 

CT henetipion, at 4:10 p. m., Thursday, March 27, 1952, the subcom- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene at 10:30 a. m., Friday, March 28, 1952.) 





